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A DANGER TO BE AVOIDED. 


HERE was never more political inde- 

IL pendence than now, and one of the most 
striking phenomena of the situation is that 
differences within the parties are more de- 
cided and bitter than those between the par- 
ties. This, which is undeniable, forecasts a 
kind of voting next November which de- 


- mands the most careful consideration. This 


will be the seventh Presidential election in 
which the Republican party has taken part. 
In the first two the issue was plain and mo- 
mentous. It was not merely a choice be- 


. tween the parties with a vague doubt as to 


probable policies, it was a sharply drawn 
contest between the restriction and the ex- 
tension of slavery. No man who desired to 
see slavery curbed had any question about 
his action. The issue of the third election 
—that of 1864—was still simpler. It was 
the maintenance or overthrow of the nation-. 
al government, and voters took their parts 
accordingly. The elections of 1868 and 1872 
involved reconstruction and its settlement ; 
and despite the powerful leading of a Re- 
publican. schism in the latter year, the party 
was strongly sustained. In 1876 the Repub- 
lican party narrowly escaped defeat. Its 
popular vote was 4,033,950, against a Demo- 
cratic vote of 4,284,757. These figures were 
undoubtedly largely the result of terrorizing 


-the new voters in the Southern States; but 


only after a doubtful and alarming contest 
over the electoral count was the Republican 
candidate declared elected by one electoral 
vote. Such was the acrimony of feeling, 
however, within the party lines that had 
Republican success depended upon the vote 
of the only Republican Senator from New 


‘York, Mr. CONKLING, who evaded voting 


upon the Louisiana return, the Republicans 
would have been defeated, and the Demo- 
cratic candidate would have been seated. 
The situation this year involves no dis- 
tinct issue like that of the restriction of 
slavery, the prosecution of the war, or recon- 
struction. It is mainly an appeal to the 
country by both parties upon their general 
character and traditions. This is a situa- 
tion in which personal considerations re- 
garding candidates will have necessarily 
great weight. When a vote meant the re- 
striction of slavery, or the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war, the candidate was lost in 
the issue. But when the issue is less clear- 
ly detined, the candidate rises into impor- 
tance, and the practical objections to candi- 
dates become vital considerations. It is at 


-this point that the first condition of a pros- 


perous campaign appears, and that condi- 
tion is a perfectly free deliberation and 
choice of the candidate. Here one of the 
most serious possible mischiefs of instruc- 
tions appears. All the States are repre- 
sented in the nominating Convention. But 
some of the States can by no possibility 
cast a Republican majority. Kentucky and 
Missouri, for instance, will give their elect- 
oral vote to the Democratic candidate, who- 
ever. he may be, as certainly as they will 
‘vote. It is of the utmost importance, there- 
fore, that the nomination should be made by 
the really Republican States, which alone 


_ eanelect the candidate. A nomination made 


by an alliance between States that can give 
no aid to the candidate, and an artificial 


‘ representation, such as instructions pro- 


duce, from one or two Republican. States, 
would be a disaster, because it would mis- 
represent Republican sentiment at a time 
when its honest representation is indispen- 
sable. The instructions given by the New 
York and Pennsylvania and Iowa and Kan- 
sas Conventions have plainly not increased 
the chances of Republican success. They 
show a dou)t of the real condition of party 
seutiment with a determination to force a 
particular expression. Now the object of 
every Republican should be to ascertain the 
real preference of the party, and this is pos- 
sible only upon a perfectly free and fair com- 
parison of views and patriotic deliberation 
at the Convention. | 
We have heretofore shown—and we are 
glad to see the position maintained by the 
ablest Republican papers in the State—that 
the State Convention has no authority to 
instruct district delegates, because it does 
not appoint them. This point was brought 
directly before the late New York Conven- 
tion by a motion to substitute for the dis- 
trict delegation one that coincided in opin- 
ion with the apparent majority of the Con- 
vention. Mr.CoNKLING voted loudly for the 
motion, but it was lost by an immense major- 
ity, and that decision renounced every shad- 
ow of right toinstruct. This was in accord- 
ance with the uniform practice of New York 
Republican Conventions, and with the whole 
spirit and tradition of the Republican party. 
Twice this question has been raised in the 
National Republican Convention, and twice 


If, ag is alleged, WHITTAKER hag endured 


- may appear incontestably that WHITTAKER 
tied and wounded himself, but what will 


the final tribunal of the party has decided 
that the instractions of a State Convention 
can not bind the action of the delegates. 
Should this decision be reversed, it would 
only show how much more stringent, and 
consequently how much more dangerous, 
the mere organization of party has become. 


THE AFFAIR AT WEST POINT. 


THE consequences of the WHITTAKER in- 
cident at West Point will not end with the 
investigation, even if it shall establish be- 
yond question that WHITTAKER tied and cut 
himself in order to get a better chance at a 
later examination. If this shall be proved, 
it will be seen that the young man was a 
foolish fellow, but it will be seen also that 
the form which his folly took is a severe 
reflection upon the authorities and cadets 
of the institution, because it would show 
that the general treatment he had received 
made such an assault upon him a probable 
and plausible assertion. Indeed, whatever 
the result of the inquiry, whether WHITTA- 
KER cut himself or not, it is evident that 
during all his course this young American, 
at a national school where he is entitled to 
precisely the same rights with all his com- 
panions, has been practically proscribed and 
avoided and despised, like a leper or a pariah 
in a semi-civilized community. Apparently, 
also, this has been done with the tacit con- 
nivance, or without the protest, of the officers 
in charge of the school. | , 

Now our view of American equality does 
not require that our choice of social com- 
panions should be regulated by law. But 
our view of manhood does hold that there 
is nothing more unspeakably mean than to 
indulge the prejudice of race and color; and 
to proscribe a comrade because African blood 
flows in his veins is as unworthy a gentle- 
man as to despise him because he is poor. 
The number of West Point cadets is limited, 
we believe, to two hundred and fifty; and 
according to the uncontradicted and repeat- 
ed statements, since the WHITTAKER affair, 
not one of these scions of the “superior race,” 
with every advantage and feeling and tra- 
dition in favor of his color, has been even 
decently courteous to the one youth whose 
only offense was a darker skin, and who was 
sprung in some degree from the most un- 
happy and most wronged race in histery: 


this treatment throughout his course, and 
has personally done nothing to justify any 
kind of ostracism, he has shown a moral 
pluck and a genuine manliness which any 
of his white comrades might be proud to 
have displayed, and of which their treat- 
ment of him shows no sign whatever. We 
must all await the decision of the board of | 
inquiry as to his specific guilt in the inci- 
dent which has aroused public attention. 
But the whole weight of presumption, based 
upon his treatment hitherto, and increased 
by the alacrity of the Superintendent to dis- 
credit his story, is in favor of its truth. It 


dispose of the fact, as yet uncontradicted, 
that the cadets have shown a spirit toward 
him which justifies the impassioned criti- 
cisms of Senators in Congress of both parties? 
There is one aspect of this matter which 
deserves attention. Whenever we have ar- 
gued that the white citizens in the South- 
ern States are really responsible for the 
wretched political condition of those States, 
and for the whole shamefal catalogue of 
Ku-Kluxery in every kind and degree, we 
have been told that the colored citizens 
were generally well treated, and that the 
mischief was all made by carpet-baggers 
and Northern political tramps. We have 
cited the most impartial witnesses, like Sir 
GEORGE CAMPBELL, and observers who could 
have no political bias of any kind, but we 
have been told that strangers knew ‘and 
could know nothing. We have pointed to 
the colored exodus and its unanswerable 
significance, but the reply has been that its 
cause was anything but ill treatment. Now 
if here in the State vf New York, in a public: 
school which must count many sons of anti- 
slavery parents and Republicans among its 
members, trained all of them in communities 
whose antislavery sentiment has been inten- 
sified by the war, the race prejudice still ex- 
ists in its most odious form, as this event at 
West Point shows, it is useless to assert that 
it does not affect the welfare of the colored 
citizen in the old Slave States in the way 
that has been constantly alleged. The cor- 
ollary is obvious. This spirit is a perpet- 
ual menace of the peace and order of the 
country, and if it is not to be suppressed by 
law, still less will it be suppressed—on the 
contrary, it will be greatly stimulated—by 
committing the government to those who 
cherish the prejudice. It is useless to say 
that the antipathy of race is stronger in the 
Northern than in the Southern States. The. 
Black Codes, the Ku-Klux, bulldozing, and 
the tissue ballot are the answer. West Point 


is a public school. The government which | 


sustains it no distinction between 
the pupils whom it admits. The officers in 
charge are morally bound to represent this 
disposition in their official conduct, and no 


pupil should ask to be instructed there at 


the public expense who will not honorably 
conform to the understanding upon this 
subject. The cadets are not bound to choose 
as associates those whom they do not like, 
but they are bound, as gentlemen and Amer- 
icans, to treat innocent and well-behaved 
comrades, who, like themselves, are public 
beneficiaries, with decent courtesy. And if 
the officers do not require such treatment, 
they should be replaced by officers who will. 


A JUDGE UPON REFORM. 


THE inconsistencies which even the 
friends of civil service reform point out in 
the conduct of the Administration can not 
conceal the real progress that the cause it- 
self makes in public opinion. We have re- 
ceived from Missouri and from Louisiana 
documents showing that office-holders have 
taken, or are taking, a part in political man- 
agement which the order of the President 
prohibits, and the documents are accompa- 
nied with the statement that when the sub- 
ject is brought to his attention he takes no 
action. If the President is satisfied that his 
order has been in any instance contemned, 
and acquiesces in the defiance, we regret that 
he does not enforce it by the removal of the 
offender. But we recognize, despite such 
failures and inconsistencies, the substantial 
p in reform that has been made under 
this Administration, and we should be slow to 
believe that we were in full possession of the 
parts of any case, when it is presented only 
by the frankest opponent of reform, and by 
the warmest enemies of the Administration. 
Indeed, the situation must be considered 
very complicated when so steadfast a friend 
of reform as the New York Times declares 
that in the Southern States, for a long time 
to come, the active control of politics must 
be in the hands of Federal office-holders. 
Meanwhile the interest in the subject is by 
no means subsiding. On*the contrary, the 
more distinctly what is called machine pol- 
itics is seen to be one of the most serious 


‘public questions, the more plainly is it seen 


also that the remedy lies in an inteljigent 
reform of the methods of appointment and 
removal in the civil service, 4 

A recent and striking ill ion of the 
intelligent interest in the subject, and of 
the thoughtful treatment it is receiving, is 
contained in a lecture before the Law Acad- 
emy in Philadelphia, two or three weeks 
since, by Judge J. I. Crank Hare. His 
topic was certain points of distinction be- 
tween the English and American Constitu- 
tions, and in the course of the address, when 
considering the actual working of our sys- 
tem in comparison with that of England, 
Judge HarE remarked that while the out- 
ward forms of the English Constitution are 
unchanged, the House of Commons has be- 
come the controlling power in the state; 
and in this country the caucus, in its vari- 
ous forms of primary meeting and Conven- 
tion, has acquired an influence which the 
founders of the government did not antici- 
pate. He adds that the political decadence 
of our government arrests attention, and he 
thinks that decadence to be the more re- 
markable because the social result of our 
system has been generally so fortunate. 
In asking for the causes of this reputed 
decline, Judge HaRE, with great calmness 
and good sense, analyzes the caucus and 
the political methods which have grown up 
under it. The most startling result of this 
system is the exclusion and withdrawal of 
a@ multitude of intelligent citizens from pol- 
itics, and the decline, with signal excep- 
tions, in the character and ability of public 
men as compared with those of the earlier 
days of the republic. If this assertion 
should be challenged, this at least can not 
be denied, that great ability and high char- 
acter do not turn to a public political ca- 
reer as a matter of course, as was true in 
the Revolutionary epoch and that which 
immediately followed it. “At the close of 
each succeeding year,” says Judge HARE, 
“narty government is found to have be- 
come more entirely a machine.” This is by 
no means a situation confined to great cities 
or to one or two great States. It may be 
more fully developed at certain points, but 
it is a universal system, and the tendency 
is general. The movement of the system is 
to‘the development of rings and bosses, of 


which TwEED and the Tammany Ring are ; 


the most familiar, as they were the most fla- 
grant, types. | 

The radical remedy for this evil Judge 
Hake finds in a policy which shall make 
honesty and efficiency the tenure of place 
in the non-elective branches of the civil 
service. He shows simply how this would 
dispose of many of the chief abuses which 
make a machine possible, while it would 
enable every “ placeman” under the govern- 
ment to say, as Mr. STEDMAN says — 


Dosson, the English poet, whose volame he 
has just edited, that an office in the civi] 
service affords him an honorable position 
and a secure livelihood. That is not what 
our Mr. Dobsons can say of themselves. 
Their position is, indeed, honorable, because 
it is the service of the government, but it is 
not honorable in its tenure upon personal 
favor, and no livelihood is less secure. No 
service can be improved at the price of the 
self-respect of its incumbents, but a man’s 
self-respect is always in danger if he knows, 
and everybody else knows, that he holds, not 
by the character of his service, but by the 
personal favor of another. Neither Judge 
HaRkE, however, nor any other cool and sen- 
sible friend of reform, bewails the condition 
of the country as hopeless, or denies for a 
moment its immense advantages and su 
riorities. One of the most healthful signs 
of our national political vigor is the hold 
which this very subject has taken of the in- 
telligent public mind, and the amused con- 
tempt with which its friends smile at the 
sneers of politicians who believe no prog- 
ress possible because we are not yet in 
heaven. That is the stalest of stale gibes. 
If our political development had nothing to 
show for its present result but the “ma- 
chine,” and if a sensible administrative re- 
form, which other nations have adopted, 
were hopeless for us, we might well pity 
ourselves. 


ELLIOT C. COWDIN. 


Tae sudden death of Mr. Cownin was a shock 
to hosts of friends. His pure character and pub- 
lic spirit, his manly gentleness and urbanity of 
manner, with a high sense of patriotic duty, had 
made him a conspicuous figure in the city of New 
York. He was a man of great intelligence and 
liberality, always foremost in good works of many 
kinds, and a leading member of the Chamber of 
Commerce in its more general public relations. 
His sympathy, his purse, and his word were never 
wanting to worthy objects, and it is his high and 
peculiar praise that he was especially, and in a 


time in France, and crossing the we are: 
told, not less than fifty'times. His knowledge of 
French affairs was fresh and intimate, but he was, 
before all, a genuine American, and therefore he 
took a deep 


sympathy for the more adventurous pioneers. 

It is his public spirit, however, that makes the 
death of this wholly private citizen a public loss. 
A republic contemplates such men as its support- 
ers and vindicators—men whose motive of action 
is the public good, and not personal advantage. 
There are undoubtedly more eminent citizens, but 
Mr. Cown1n leaves behind him no citizen more 
faithful and worthy in all those duties which men 
owe to the community as well as to their private 
relations. He died at the age of sixty-one, hav- 
ing been apparently in perfect health until four 
days before his death. 


THE STORY OF JOHN DE WITT. 


A HisToricaL work of great value and interest 
has just been published by the Harpses—the 
History of the Administration of John De Witt, 
of Holland, by James GEppDES. 
The book takes up the story of Dutch politics at 
the point at which Mortey ended in his John of 
Barneveld, and covers that most important peri 
of the relations of the United Provinces with 
CroMWELL’s English Commonwealth, and the great 
internal contest between the House of Orange and 
the principle of provincial sovereignty. It in- 
cludes also the struggle at sea between England 
and the Provinces, in which the Dutch naval 
power touched its highest and most heroic point 
in the careers of Tromp, who for ten weeks sailed 
the seas with a broom at his mast-head, to show 
that he had swept England off the ocean, and Dr 
Ruyter and De Wirs—names which are synony- 
mous with the naval glory of the Netherlands. 
This history has never been adequately told. 


politics of the time. The accounts of Tromp and 
the naval] chiefs are very romantic, and even touch- 
ing, and a new light is shed upon Cromweg11’s for- 
eign policy, in his earnest desire to merge the twe 
commonwealths in a league for the advancement 
of the true religion, while the Dutch policy was 
an alliance for the security of trade. 

Joun Dz Wrrr maintained in the Dutch b- 


which represented centralization, or Dutch na- 
tionality, from the Stadtholdership. The logic of 
De Wi17’s position was almost political disinte- 


_ 
Enerous Sense, & CILIZeN. 
Until within a few years he had been an active 
merchant in the French for a 
During the war be was always-en active le@der, 
public men was very large and friendly, and he 
would have graced many eminent positions. In- 
rt corruptible, steadfast, and courteous, he was also 
: cautious and conservative, but with a smile of 
“4 
. 
The material is largely in manuscript in state 
archives, and it demanded the kind of laborious 
and patient investigation and elucidation which 
Mr. Geppes has given to it, and without which 
| the work was impracticable. It was the more 
| difficult because Dz Wrrt, able and sagacious 
| and devoted as he was, was still not one of the 
great figures of history—not like Wui1am of Or- 
ange or JoHN of Barneveld. Yet his story 1s in- 
. dispensable to a clear understanding of the t 
lic the principle of local sovereignty which Joan 
| CaLnoun represented in the American. His 
| | most memorable state paper is a plea for local 
| provincial independence, and his most significant 
| | was the exclusion of the House of Orange, 
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and Mr. Gzpprs that. 
man should be glad that it failed. But the nar- 
rative is very interesting and suggestive, and the 
work, which will be completed in another volume, 
is indispensable to a proper knowledge of the 
time. 


DR. OSGOOD. 


Nosopr spoke more kindly and tenderly of the 
living or the dead than Dr. Oseoon, and there is no 
one who knew him who will speak of him in any 
other strain. His death, like that of Mr. Cowpm, 
was very sudden, and in him this community loses 
and in humane works of every 
kind. He was a student, a preacher, an author, 
an active and public-spirited citizen, an ecclesias- 
tic of the sincerest kind. In later years, alth 
for most of his life a Unitarian clergyman, he 
joined the Episcopal communion. Yet his last 
public ap was as the reverential eulogist 
of Caanninc. He believed in the Broad Church, 


the Church Catholic, and he was fonder of finding 
ints of nt than of difference. In many | 
Savalas and societies and clubs his presence, so 


constantly familiar, will be strangely missed, and 
the fellowship of letters loses in Oscoop 
a kind and accomplished comrade, whose purity 
of character and life, and whose unwavering de- 


votion to high ideals, will be long and warmly 
remembered. 


BUTTER. 


Tur visit of the Agricultural Committee of Con- 
to New York was the occasion of a protest 
From the dairy interest against its new and men- 
acing enemy, i This commodity 
has stolen—we might more appropriately say 
slipped—into the market almost unawares, and 
now disputes it even with honey-sweet, golden 
Philadelphia butter. “Two or three millions of 
persons and millions of dollars are interested and 
invested in the making of butter within a certain 
area, and this great interest is endangered by 
“half a dozen manufacturers of oleomargarine,” 
and twenty such manufacturers could put as much 
“imitation butter” upon the market as the pres- 
ent supply of “ natural butter.” 


Happy they who eat no butter, thus escape 
all counterfeite! Pure inévis the prod- 
uet of milk charged with an of beef fat. 


But who shall insure its purity? The dairy in- 
terest insists that as adulteratien of manufactured 
food and drink is universal, as Ghiccory is passed 
off for coffee, and ground starch for flour, and 
Newark cider for ——_—_ of Rheims, so milk 
is charged with grease of low degree, and the hor- 
rible product sold, not for what it is, but for but- 
ter. Affrighted epicures are informed that they 
old tandle-ends and. tallow-dip 

renmants in Pros poets butter, as unnamable 
animals are as hare and venison ragouts 
in Parisian cafés. One gentleman at the meeting 
of protest with a kind of grim satisfac- 
tion, that “ the first manufacturer of this article is 
now — I understand, in a Chilian jail.” 
The fact seems to be that oleomargarine is 
now an article of trade and consumption. It can 


better than butter at the 

a petition, however, and 
largely signed, asking Congress to prohibit “the 
admixture of fats with butter, milk, or cream,” 
to prohibit the sale of rine as butter, 
and also its exportation, and to place the manu- 
facture of all admixtures of fat or grease under 
the control of the National Board of Health, and 
in general to make all enactments necessary to 
protect all dairy producers and consumers. The 
Congressional committee were magnificently 
“dined” by the oleomargarine companies, and in- 
spected manufacture. Their report will be 
awaited with interest; and meanwhile let every 
maine, Senay buyer ascertain what he is buy- 
ing—if he can. 


THE BANK SUPERINTENDENT. 


In Governor CornEL’s inaugural speech there 
was a suggestion to the effect that the best kind 
of reform was retaining officers who were found 
to be fit and efficient. Governor CorNELL has 
now replaced Mr. Lams, the Superintendent of 
Banking, with Mr. Hersurn, and it must be for 
some other reason than that Mr. Lams was either 
unfit or inefficient. He has been one of the most 
excellent of public officers, conducting his de- 
partment with an energy and intelligence that 
have commended him to the especial confidence 
of the important interest intrusted to him, and 
to universal public It is not among the 
least of his official virtues that he has been strict- 


man of the late railroad investigating commit- 
tee, and the bills pending before the Legislature 
upon the subject of freightage are known by his 
name, He is a gentleman of integrity and abil- 
ity, but it is unfortunate that his appointment in- 
volves the practical removal of a most admirable 
and experienced officer. 

The apparent change of Mr. Hersurn’s political 
sympathies within the party, and his appointment 
immediately following, are significant of the con- 


- ditions of political promotion under the present 


party management. Young men with a taste and 


ambition and capacity for public life are soon 
shown that advancement is given only to those 
who bow to Gzsizr’s cap upon the pole. The 


strongest ments against that management 
are furnished by the instance of y political 
aspirants who are compelled to a servility which 
they despise. There was no public reason what- 
ever for the displacement of Mr. Lams. It was 
required neither by the interests of the State nor 
of the banks, but only by those of a certain kind 


of political management. 


| TALL TALK. 

Is “ voiced” a better word than expressed, or 
“donate” than give, or “commence” than begin ? 
We have no wish to poach upon Mr. Granr 
Wuirr’s preserve, nor have we consulted with 
him, but we are sure that neither he nor 
any other lover of pure and simple English would 
say that Danie. Wessrer voiced his views upon 
the subject, or that he had donated a tautog to 
Mr. Perer Harvey, or that he commenced to re- 
ply to Mr. Hayne at one o’clock. Mr. Wensrer 
stated, or gave, or expressed his opinions—he did 


even excellent speakers and writers are yielding 
to the current. With our friends of the dairy 
interest, of whom we speak elsewhere, let us in- 
sist that oleomargarine shall be rine, 
and butter, butter. If we mean give, let us say 
give, and not donate; and if we have views to ex- 
press, let us express them, and not voice them, 
nor even commence to voice them. If the father 
who warned his son not to indulge in osculatory 
blandishments with young persons of the other 
sex had said, “Don’t kiss the girls,” he would 
have spoken much more intelligibly, simply, forci- 
bly, and elegantly. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND CON- 
GRESSIONAL DEBATES. 
Some English critics are complaining of the 
small space given by the newspapers to the re- 


plete, of the proceedings 

who care for the infommation gather it from the 
letters of correspondents, colored, of course, with 
their personal and political preferences. Very 
few, even of such readers, would wade through the 
Record. Even when a political speech of some 
noted party chief is pu it is hard to find 
any one who reads it except editors and politi- 
cians, and they are a very small part of the great 


public. 
It is fair to presume that the 
Congressional 


ports, are casting contempt upon Parliament. 
But this is an error. The ing article takes 


must do the drudgery 
and his excellence as a writer depends u the 
intelligent comprehension and fidelity with which 
he selects the rally important sub and 


reader of the verbatim record. There is a mere 
Parliamentary or Congressional summary only 
because nothing more is now required, except in 
the case of a really important speech, which is 
always published in full. 


PERSONAL. 


‘‘ THE vivacity of the American character” is 
illustrated in an incident that occurred to Mr. 
G. A. Sata during a Western railway trip. He 
says: ‘‘In the ‘smoker,’ between Chicago and 
Cedar Rapids, I was addressed as ‘ partner’ and 
offered a‘ plug of terbacker’ by a gaunt youth of 
nineteen, with lank, hay-colo hair, whose 
coarse homespun coat and vest, red flannel un- 
der-shirt—over-shirt he had none—misshapen 
felt hat, and pantaloons tucked into boots knee- 
high, bespoke him to be a rough of the roughs. 
He was nothing whatever of the kind. He was 
a duate of the university of his State, had 
taken high honors in the department of min- 
eralogy, and was now on his w y far West, with 
a view to ‘ prospecting around’ in the mining 

ons. 

—The King of Sweden, who slightly affects 
antirebip, as just published in the official 

ish Gazette a poetic rendering of the legend 
of Lohengrin. 

—Senator BayarD financially is not a mill- 
jonaire, being set down by Wilmingtonians as 
worth about $100,000. But he has an income, 
from his investments, his salary as Senator, his 
attorneyship of the Philadelphia, pee ag 
and Baltimore Railroad, mee law practice, 0: 
about $20,000. 

—Mr. NATHANIEL a to 
Harvard College, represen y bu gs, en- 
eg and permanent deposits, exceed 


—Dining a few evenings since with a party of 
etc., allusion was to the 
old stock e of thirteen at dinner. One of 
the most noticeable instances of how the old 
rediction was not verified was published not 
ong since in that repository of curious things, 
London Notes and Queries. It stated that thir- 
teen British officers, before going out to the 
Crimean war, sat down together at dinner in 
London. Ofcourse the “ unlucky number” was | 


principal 


| LOR, and others, says: “ With 


age ped alluded to, the chances of war addi 
the probability of its fulfillment. But it di 
not. After the war the same thirteen officers 
again met and dined together in London, nor did 
any of them die during the succeeding year. 
—On ting back to Ireland, Mr. PARNELL 


t he was the only foreigner who had 
ever been permitted to address the American 
House of Representatives. 

—Secretary SHerman, in his home at Mans- 
field, Ohio—a plain, unpretentious house, com- 
fortably but not richly farnished—lives as sim- 

y oe quietly as any of his well-to-do neighbors. 

é¢ is as accessible there nos at the Treasury. 
After dinner a bag of papers and documents is 
damped upon the table, and these he usually 
goes th with before bed-time. He is a 
— reader of newspapers, and gets not less 

an fifty daily. He giances at all of these, and 
keeps roughly posted on current events. 
Though not a millionaire, he is comfortably sit- 
uated. He says frankly that he is a candidate 
for the Presidency, but does not push himself, 
nor negiect the ury business to advance 
his interests as a candidate. He is a warm per- 
sonal friend of both General Grant and Senator 
BuaIng, and their pleasant relations 
have not been disturbed by the fact that they 
are Presidential candidates. 

—It was the late Tom Marsnatt, of Ken- 
tucky, who, —— one day of the Keystone 
State, said, ‘‘ Pennsylvania has produced two 
able men—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Of Boston, and 
ALBERT GALLaTIN, of Geneva.”’ 

—President Harss, in a recent conversation, 
expressed his belief that the last half of his ad- 
ministration had been as pleasant and free from 
perplexities and troubles as ever falls to the lot 
of an incumbent of the Presidential chair. ‘“ At 
the outset,’’ he said, ‘‘there were misunder- 
standi and misapprehensions, but in general 
— egree of harmony now exists, and the 

ministration of affairs is, on the whole, such 
as meets approval. I have often been accused 
of taking optimistic views; but I think through- 
out the country in general there has been a revi- 
val of just such views the past twelve months, 
and I am not sure but that everybody is better 
off for having taken hopeful and reasonable views 
of the future of this great ee 

—Although Senator EpmunDs is a very exact- 
ing man, he is nevertheless held in great esteem 
by most of his associates. It has long been 
the practice of some Senators to take their bills 
to him for approval before introducing them. 
Sometimes he will change a comma, a word, or 
a sentence, but when the bill he has seen comes 
up for action, he is pretty sure to favor it. 

—JOHN Bust, the oldest Mason in the United 
States, has just died near Zanesville, Ohio. He 
was born in 1780, was initiated in his native town 
on and retained his mem- 
bership until death. He had therefore been a 
Mason seventy-eight years. 

—The King of Portugal, a man of nce ge 
tastes, has successfully translated several 
SHAKSPEBARE’S plays into Portuguese. 

—A morning contemporary, wri of Mr. 
TILDEN, says his habite are simple 
He rises about ten, breakfasts on oa por- 
ridge, a little meat, and a cup of chocolate. He 

works his pher until th 
n v 
adherents in all — the conntry. 
At three he out to drive; sometimes On 
horseback. At six he reaches ho and half 
an hour later dines. He eats and drinks spar- 
ingly, Burgundy being his preference; some- 
times, though seldom, he takes a glass of Cham- 
e. His intimates are cognizant of the very 
igh quality of his Johannis . He oe 
nial host, and entertains well. is conv on. 
is thoughtful, and he interests those who listen. 
He has an excellent cook. Sometimes after din- 
ner he to the theatre, of which he is very 
fond. At twelve promptly he to bed. At 
other times a supper is served at eleven; but at 
pe pace he retires, often leaving his friends still 


—The House of Commons just elected con- - 
tains many new young men, as well as man 
former members who are still young, thoug 
prominent in public life. Young men will al- 
ways be fighting their way to the front in all 
countries. Mr. GLADSTONE, who has been the 
great inspiring spirit in the recent political rev- 
olution, was in Parliament at twenty-three, and 
a Lord of the Treasury at twenty-five; Lord 
PALMERSTON was Secretary of War at twenty- 
five, as BOLINGBROKE was at twenty-six; the 
Marquis of Lansdowne was in the cabinet at 
twenty-six; WriL1am Pitt was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at twenty-four, and Sir RoBEertT 
Psat was Chief Secretary for Ireland at the 
same age. In our own country young men have 
early come into position: ALEXANDER HamMIL- 
TON was Secretary of the Treasury at thirty-two; 
Hewry CLay was in the Senate at twenty-nine; 
DoveLas was in the House at thirty, and in the 
Senate at thirty-four; at thirty-four Joun QUIN- 
cy Apams was Minister at Berlin; BucHANAN 
was in the House at thirty-one, Minister to Rus- 
sia at forty-one, and in the Senate at forty-three. 

—The London 7 , in a recent editorial 
on lite men as ip omatists, consuls, etc., 
after alluding in complimentary terms to Ever- 
ETT, Invinc, Bancrort, BAYARD Tay- 

r. JAMES Rus- 
SELL LOWELL to represent the United States as 
Minister in London, and with Mr. Bret Harte 
as American Consul in Glasgow, literature has 
had such homage paid to her as is seldom ac- 
corded in this country. Nor is it ible to 
refrain from musing upon the vast diversity of 
ideas su ted by the grimy city upon the banks 
of the Clyde to a poet who has passed so much 
of his life among the cafions and pine-trees of 
Nevada and Wyoming. In one respect, how- 
ever, the scenes contemplated by Mr. Bret 
Harte at Glasgow will be the same as have cn- 
his attention at Poker Flat and upon the 
tanislaus. Glasgow will be as fall of su - 
tions as the wild scenes in which red-sh 

ker- laying revolver-carrying miners consti- 

uted e chief dramatis persona. Will Mr. 
Bret HarrsE be able to rise to the level of his 
new opportunity? The answer to this crucial 
question is hidden from our eyes, but at any 
rate the American Consul! at Glasgow may count 
with certainty upon the same cordial welcome 
from the British people as has just been extend- 
ed by them to Mr. James Russet. LOwBgLL, and 
which—never withheld from American officials 
accredited to this country—is paid with greater 
effusion when they come to us with literary gen- 
ius to recommend them.” In reference to the 


ree, 
tions to 


query propounded »by the Telegraph, it may he 
answered that our literary mea who. have repre- 
sented us abroad as thinisters and consuls bave, 
without a single exception, acquitted them- 
selves admirably. Neither our government nor 
people have ever had occasion to regret their 
appointment. 

—Dr. WiLL1AM M. TAYLor, tor of the Tab- 
ernacle, will sail on June 2, with most of his fam- 


ily, for Europe. His congregation have voted _ 
him f abs 


four months’ leave o ence, and also a 
gift of $2500 to meet some of the expenses of 
is journey. The doctor has suffered somewhat 
from the incessant hard work of the pert year. 
—We are pleased to learn from the London 
papers that Mr. James Payn, the ular nov- 
elist, has been the recipient of a munificent tcs- 
timonial, as a recognition of his literary merit, 
Mr. WRIGLEY, an opulent paper manufacturer 
of Manchester, who died recently, leaving prop- 
erty to the amount of £700,000, left to the wife 
of Mr. Payn £2000, and to each of the novelist’s 
seven daughters £1000. The readers of Harper's 
bees with whom Mr. Payrn’s novels are de- 
servedly popular, will congratalate the author. 
on the good fortune which has befallen him. 
—At a recent meeting of the trustees of the 
Lenox Library a memorial notice of the death 
of James LENOX was entered on the minutes, in 
the course of which it is said, ‘‘ His surviving 
associates in the board record this event with a 
personal sorrow that is only mitigated by their 
abiding sense of the completeness of his Kfe and 
the perfection of his life’s work. In every rela- 
tion of life his influeice was that of a Christian 
gentleman, inspired by the sense of duty, and 
governed by the obligations of justice. The 
visible monuments of his liberality, substantial 
and impressive as they are, bear smal! proportion 
to those widely scattered and generous bencfac- 
tions which have made glad the hearts of many 
in many lands. His silent tides of benevolence 
quietly flowed into many waste places, of whose 
metes and bounds there is no earthly record. 
This library is the lasting monument of his de- 
votion to history, literature, and art. Its rich 
collections are literally personal memorials of his 
loving and faithful labors in those perennial 
fields of noblest culture. It was the charm of 
his youth, the delight of his manhood, the com- 
fort of his age; and as he has given it his name, 
it will be the glory of his memory hereafter.’ 
—The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times says: ‘‘ A political satire by an American 
ex-diplomatist, entitled The Political Comedy of 
, Will shortly be published here. Its ob- 
ect is the condemnation of excessive armaments. 
ts humorous and dramatic form is expected to 
give it a great run.” 


—It is a long time since Prince Bismarck has | 


spent his birthday in Berlin, as he has a strong 
aversion to the showy demonstrations made in 
the city upon such an occasion. At his country 
house, however, he is not able to escape a hail- 
storm of congratulations and gifts upon that 
day. The staff of officials at the local post-office 
has to be considerably augmented, and loads of 
letters, telegrams, an —— pour in from all 
of Germany and from other countries. 

any a peasant or loyal burgher in some remote 
corner of the a thinks it his duty to ren- 
der tribute to the Prince; the first plovers’ eggs 
ud in the Frisian marshes, the finest 


to be-fou 
snipes procurable, and the ehoicest preduce of 


farm or dairy are certain to reach Prince Bis- 
MARCK’S larder, which, as he once jocosely re- 
marked, scarcely needed any other replenishing 
than that-afforded by the gratuitous offerings 
of his numberless admirers and substantial well- 
wishers. 

—Sefior CasTs.ar is going to lecture at Oxford 
in June on the points of resemblance and anal- 
ogy, not only between the Spanish and English 
literatures, but also between the institutions and 
early municipal régime of both countries in the 
Middle Ages, before the house of Austria enter- 
ed the Peninsula. His lecture in England, like 
his reception speech in the Spanish Academy, 
will show why the influence of the romantic 
school is greater in modern Spanish literature 
than that of classic tradition so prevalent in 
Latin countries. Sefior CASTELAR has been en- 
tirely absorbed by his literary work, and has tak- 
en little share in politics since the general elec- 
tion in Spain. | 

—M. Baventret, the distinguished Belgian 
omar is described by Mrs. Hooper as a charm- 
ng old gentleman, with fine dark eyes, silver 
white hair and mustache, aad manners full,.of 
winning grace and courtesy. He wasamong the 
first to discover the talent of his brother artist 
Mr. Miuuais. He happened to sec in an obscure 
corner of a London art exhibition, years ago, a 
a small picture which seemed to him so power- 
ful and original that he immediately went to a 
picture-dealer of his acquaintance, and by his 
praises persuaded him to buy it. ILLAIS was 
then not over fourteen years old. Long after he 
had become distinguished he was introduced to 


BAUGNIET at a reception, and heard from the ~ 
Belgian this little story of his early Lees 4 


This was the beginning of a firm friendship be- 
tween the two men. 


—Count MOLTKE was somewhat surprised the 


other day when his door-bell rang, and the Crown ~ 


Prince and the Grand Duchess of Baden entered 
and said they had cometo lunch. Since his wife’s 
death the general’s household has been cared for 
by his sister, and the means of hospitality were 


- quickly at hand. The Emperor, hearing of his 


children’s impromptu visit to his celebrated gen- 
eral, called toward the end of the lunch to fetch 
his daugh ter for a drive through the Thiergarten. 

—Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, though of late 
much occupied with a large fresco lately com- 


pleted in the court of the Kensington Muscum, - 


will send to the Academy Exhibition, which 
soon opens in London, five or six works: “ The 
Sisters,’’ a girl with her back to a low wall, 
upon which stands a little child, who bends 
down to meet the maiden’s upward gaze; an 
upright female figure, partly draped; ‘‘ Stepha- 
notis,” a girl, in yellow dress, against a Greek 
architectural background; ‘‘The White Sulta- 
na,” a girl looking into a mirror held up by one 
of her attendants while she binds a scarf round 
her head; ‘“‘Osamathe, Nereid of the Sands,” a 
seated nude female figure, with her back turned 
to the spectators. r. MILuLals will exhibit at 
the Royal Academy portraits of Miss ScHoMBY, 
the Right Hon. JoHn Brieut, M.P., and LUTHER 
Hoven, Esq., of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; 
a full-length of the infant daughter of Lad 
STEPNEY; and a portrait of the artist by himself. 
The title of the artist’s subject picture is “‘ List 
en, Cuckoo,”’ two girls seated in a wood. 


not voice them; and he gave a tautog, and he 
began to reply. It is not more intelligible, nor 
expressive, nor elegant, nor simple, to say voice 
instead of express, or donate instead of give. 
We make the protest because it ought to be 
made. The abuse is creeping in like a tide, and 
also, there is the merest not always com- 
meagre newspa- 
satisfy 
| popular demand, or some anes journal 
would report them more amply. In any case, ne. 
paper could give more than a summary of the | 
Record, which is a large daily pamphlet. 
One English critic complains that the journals, 
by their extremely attenuated Parliamentary re- | 5 
be found at the grocers’, and if it is sold by some cna sssasncnsspussssna ; 
as butter, it is, to our knowledge, sold by others | way. It is one of the chief duties of the editori- 
as oleomargarine. One person who had advent- | al writer to serve as an intermediary between " 
ured upon tasting it told us that it was not so | Congress or Parliament and the country. He 4 
the skill with which he treats them. e weekly A 
papers have often no Parliamentary summary : 
whatever, but the reader gets from their articles 
upon the debates quite as clear and satisfactory 
a view of the general course of proceedings, and . 
of the more important topics discussed, as the | 
_ 
ly devoted to his duties, and has not prostituted 
his place to any partisan or political end whatever. | 
Mr. Hersurn, who succeeds him, has been 
known as an opponent of the kind of politics rep- = 
resented by Governor Cornext and his advisers, 
until within a few months, when he has become e | 
identified with them. Mr. Hepsurn was the chair- ¢ 
| 
| 
| 
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this principle of equity, the party that can re- 


ELLIOT C. ny Kurrz. 
(See Pages 279.) 


— 


main the longer beneath the surface of the wa- 
ter, or that shows the more endurance in im- 
ing his finger in boiling water or melted 
lead, is in the right, and comes forth victor. 
Punishments are extremely cruel. For mur- 
der and treason, decapitation, drowning, and 
burning alive are most in vogue. For offenses 
less heinous, maiming, branding, imprisonment, 
slavery, the stocks, and laboring in chains are 
held in reserve. Cruel floggings are all but 
universal, and are inflicted even upon the high- 
est officers of the state. There, as in China, 
the bamboo is the invariable instrument; and 
the fear of the cane, which in these regions is 
the beginning of wisdom, may be_said to influ- 
‘ence all Eastern Asia. The syst@m of forfeits 
and fines is more rigorous than that prescribed 
by Mosaic law. If a man steal a horse, he 
must surrender two; if an ox, he must surren- 
der fifteen ; a buffalo, thirty ; a pig, fifty; a 
young fowl, one hundred; a man, ten, or four 
if he only conceal him. These requirements, 
indeed, are the best part of Burmese law. The 
fact which I wished to emphasize is that, in 
the main, the laws are cruel, and that justice 
means injustice. 
It would seem seme oo ought not to be the 
case in a land so immediately bordering on Brit- 
ish territory, The most facile mode of reach- 
ing it is by traversing about four hundred miles 
of British ground—a lovely, province named 
Pegu, taken from Burmah in 1853, the date of 
accession of the present King’s father. The 
kingdom of which we speak is a very secluded 
portion of Farther India. Accessibility is not 
easy excepting by the route named. The lo- 
cality is between Hindostan and the Bay of 
Bengal on the west, and Siam on the east. 
Mandalay, the capital,'is on the great Irrawa- 
di River, about seven hundred miles from its 
mouth. The city is, nearly a mile square, and 
is surrounded by a high brick wall. Macad- 
amized avenues one hundred feet wide intersect 
each other at right angles. The grass-roofed 
houses, mostly built of bamboo, are raised a 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF MANDALAY, CAPITAL OF BURMAH. 


AN ORIENTAL MONSTER. 
By FRANK VINCENT, a 
Avrnon or “Tux or tar Wart ELEPHant.” 


_ Tae recent news from Burmah is so startling that it is 
inevitable that a general interest should be excited in that 
Strange land and its inhabitants. One need hardly be sur- 
prised to hear of atrocious deeds perpetrated by the rulers 
of barbarous or semi-civilized countries; but that a poten- 
tate even so low down in the scale of enlightenment as the 
King of Burmah should seek to appease the wrath of the evil 
spirits in whom he is said to believe by burying alive seven 
hundred men, women, and children, makes more than ordi- 
nary appeal to the imagination and execration of the Chris- 
tian world. Yet this is what King Tuexsat is said to have 
done. The audacity of the deed is increased by the fact 
that within three hundred miles of the capital, Mandalay, 
- Where this massacre took place, was stationed an English 
garrison several thousand strong. The report is contradict- 
ed, and may be untrue, but meanwhile the “ institutions” 
which afflict Burmah give color to any amount of credulity 
which the reader of the daily journals may vouchsafe. 

For instance, the government of Burmah is a pure des- 
potism. It therefore protects the chief ruler in any crime, 
however horrible or nefarious, he may choose to perpetrate, 
and enables him, with impunity, to hold the lives and for- 
tunes of his subjects in the hollow of his hand. He is the 
father of the state; the mandarins and the magistrates bear 
& similar relation to the provinces and departments over 
which they respectively preside. The laws are created in 
accordance with the posses instincts of savagery, and are 
the full expression of ferocious principles of which certain 


lay in our own country may be 


rded as faint reverber-— 


ations. Bribery thrives in the rankest luxuriance. 
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few feet from the ground: on posts ; in some of the principal 
streets, however, the structures are of wood, and are two 
stories in height. Lying upon _a plain, the general aspect 
would be very monotonous but for the pagodas, monaster- 
ies, and image-houses, which sprout up in every direction, 
and lend: diversity of contour and color. The population 
may be placed at 100,000. The trade is mainly controlled 
by Chinese merchants. At the time of my visit, a few 
years ago, less than a score of European residents were 
there. These were mostly officials of the English govern- 
ment, which since the last war has always maintained a po- 
litical agent at the capital. Upon the advent of the present 
King that officer became convinced that wisdom demanded 
his withdrawal. The entire population of Burmah is not 
more than 3,500,000; the whole extent of territory is 600 
miles in- length and 400 in width. | | 

The King, who alone decides upon peacd or war, and who 
diepensés: at. pleasure imprisonment, torture, and death, re- 


sides: in palace, the walls surrounding which are double, 
the i 


Ns. inclosing seventy-five acres of ground. With- 
in this space are found the royal pagodas, temples, barracks, 
mint, law courts, monasteries, military store-houses;and final- 
ly the magnificent Hall of Audience, built of dark wood in- 
tricately carved and. gayly ornamented. Here is the abode 


of the White Elephant ; here are the library and the various — 


palaces of the King and royal family; and it is needless to 
say that the families of the pre-eminently married potentates 
of Asia necessitate a perfect labyrinth of imperial resi- 
dences. The style of architecture in all these fabrics is 
highly ornate. The roofs are lofty and pyramidal, and) the 
edifices are always built upon piles raised five or six feet 
from the ground. The King, dwelling here in the midst of 
his wives and favorites, has the satisfaction of knowing that 

_ the entire domain of Burmah is owned by-the crown. His 
revenue is $5,000,000; but this sum proving too trifling for 
his orgies, he has lately created lotteries, to which his sub- 
jects were forced tosubscribe. This method of raising money 
is quite as effective as that of the old King, which was to buy 
goods at a very cheap rate, and to serve them out at a very 
dear one as pay to his troops and followers. These grossly 
badgered victims were afterward forced to sell the goods at 
an enormous sacrifice. 
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is there named justice is founded upon the celebrated Insti- 
tutes of Menu; but the most unfortunate thing that. can 
happen to a citizen ig to fall into its clutches, unless he be 
rich enough to buy himself out. If a litigant is wealthy, 
the suit is apt to be a long and costly one, and a decision is 
frequently given in favor of him who pays the highest. A’ 
favorite mode of trial is that by ordeal. In accordance with 


THB: ROYAL PALACE, MANDALAY. 
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_ It is in this barbarously magnificent residence 
that King Taexsav has the hourly opportunity of 
snuffing up that incense of flattery of which most 
monarchs, whether civilized or uncivilized, can 
scarcely have too much. He is not only “ Lord 
- of Life and Death,” but enjoys a score of other 
titles. Among these are Mighty Lord ; Glorious 
Sovereign of Land and Sea; Possessor of Mines 
of Rubies, Amber, Gold, Silver, and all Kinds of 


| Metals; the Lord under whose Command are in- 


numerable Soldiers, Captains, and Generals ; the 
Lord who is King of many Countries and Prov- 
inces, and Emperor over many Rulers and Princes, 
who wait round the Throne with the Badges of his 
Authority; the Lord who is adorned with the 


- greatest Power, Wisdom, Knowledge, Prudence, 


_and Forethought ; the Lord who is rich in the Pos- 
- session of Elephants and Horses, and in particular 
is the Lord of many White Elephants; the Lord 
who is the greatest of Kings, the most Just and 
the most Religious, the Master of Life and Death ; 
Sovereign of all the Umbrella-bearing Chiefs ; the 
Sun-descended Monarch. In announcing these 
appellations categorically the royal Chamberlain 


« needs a cultivated memory ; but probably his rec- 


ollection of past bamboos and his dread of future 
ones. produce as fine an effect as the best system 
‘of memoria } 

When I first saw the gentleman who enjoys 
these titles he was occupying a position which, 
though neither comfortable nor dignified, was in 
accordance with the strictest etiquette of the 
Burmese court. I was at that time honored with 
an audience with his father—an event which I 
have described at some length in The Land of the 
White nt. The Crown Prince was a tall, 
slight young man, with fine piercing eyes, and an 
unusually intelligent expression. The simplicity 

-of his attire was slightly contradicted by the pres- 
ence of two enormous diamond ear-rings. This 
simplicity he has retained since his ascension to 
the throne, when the ornaments which principal- 
ly distinguished his appearance from that of an 
ordinary Burmese citizen were a spray of dia- 
monds, worn in his hair, and worth the value of a 
province, and a ring whose solitary sapphire is 
doubtless the richest in the world. His extreme 
handsomeness rendered his attitude on the above- 
- mentioned occasion the more noticeable. He was 
lying at full length, face downward, before the 
throne, his nose literally touching the floor. Upon 
the royal dais sat his august father, King Moun- 
GLON, in shirtless majesty. MovunG.on died in 1878, 
and the Executive Council, consisting of the four 
principal ministers of state, immediately elected 
TuzeBsau to thg throne. Absolute authority 
proved more thi the untrained mind of the 
young man could bear. Instead of seeking ad- 
vice from his father’s old and trusted councillors, 
he surrounded himself with young men and min- 
_ ions of his own age, and began that career of de- 
bauchery in which he has since proved so signal 
a success. He emulated those ancient heroes of 
infamy who are known to history as the rulers of 
Rome, and probably no crime accomplished by 
them has been left unachieved by him. In this 
manner he has become known to the world. He 
disposed of claimants to the throne by imme- 
diately putting to death all who in the remotest 
degree could feel an interest in that direction. 
The doings of Herop, Nero, and the King of Da- 
homey pale their ineffectual fires and hide their 
diminished heads compared with those of this 
Eastern Majesty. Of the hundred and ten chil- 
dren left by his royal. father, all but three were 
put to the slaughter. One can not call the King 
of Burmah “ brother” without feeling that the ex- 
’ ecptioner is on his track. Some of these princes 
and princesses were flogged to death, others were 
buried alive, many were drawn and quartered, 
and not a few were blown to atoms with gun- 
powder. Several ancestors of THEEBav have, I 
believe, acted quite as badly. The dynasty ex- 
tends back for one hundred and thirty years, and 
is stained with bloody crimes. One of the old 
kings drowned his uncle, who was said to have 
conspired against him, and then proceeded to 
‘pass his life in fishing and drinking. His fond- 
ness for water was confined to that in which he 
found his piscatory pleasures, and he soon pro- 
’ cured for himself the name of the “ drunken fish- 
ing king.” Another ancestor,no further back 
than 1781, reigned only seven days. He was then 
deposed, placed in a red sack, and thrown into 
_ the river, his queens and concubines being burned 
alive. His successor destroyed an entire village 
where a conspiracy had been discovered. All the 
inhabitants, young and old,and of both sexes, 
were dragged forth and committed to the flames. 
Even the priests did not escape. All perished 
together on a gigantic pile of wood which had 
been erected for that infernal purpose. The vil- 
lage houses were then razed, the ground was 
ploughed, and a stone was erected as a commem- 
oration, a malediction, and a warning. One king 
used to punish his delinquent ministers by spread- 
ing them upon their backs in the glare of the 
sun, with weights on their chests, till they expired. 

_ From 1837 to 1845 King Tuarawant led a life of 
the most royal debauchery and imperial intoxica- 
tion. His favorite pastime was to assassinate a 
once favorite minister or companion who had 
suddenly become inimical. He paid the penalty 
of this murderous sport by being smothered to 


_ death in the recesses of his palace. His amiable 


son and successor devoted his regal ius to 
cock-fighting, ram-fighting, and gambling. To 
compile a catalogue of the executions that took 
place during his reign would tire the wrist and 
patience of a Hercules. King Tarxrsav, there- 
fore, may be thought worthy of the blood which 
sends its ferocious corpuscles coursing through 
his veins. 


The people of Burmah, as will be gathered from | 


the ang remarks, have been long accustomed 
to scenes of violence and bloodshed. They are 


simply slaves to the lust and rapacity of their 
ruler. It is for this reason that the holocaust 
reported to have been offered by the present mon- 


arch may perhaps be a fact. Astrologers are an 
todeontial net in this remote part of the world, 
and it is not improbable that so stupendous a sac- 
rifice was instigated bythem. No nation on earth, 
excepting the Hindoos, are so superstitious. They 
practice divination, they believe in witches, they 
wear talismans, and they use love philters. As 
fatalists they rival the Arab and the Turk. — Their 
religion, that of Buddha, forbids the killing of 
any of the lower animals; perhaps it is on this 
account that they take revenge on their own spe- 
cies, and count man’s life of little worth. For 
instance, if a person is accidentally killed by an- 
other, reparation is made by paying the price of 
his or her body, according to a nicely adjusted 
scale, which takes even the thousandth part of a 
dollar into account. I have heard of peaple being 
killed by inches, but never, until I went to Bur- 
mah, did I know that their lives were valued by 
mills. But in this strange land the life of a new- 
born male child is gauged at $2 50; that of a fe- 
male child, $1 75. One would like to understand 
the moral principle which underlies the difference 
in these equations. A young boy is valued at 
$6 25; a girl at $4 374. The price at which a 
young man is estimated is $18 75 ; a young woman, 
$20 62}. Upon what physical or psychical basis 
should there be this differentiation, amounting to 
$1874? The Burmese consciousness alone can tell. 
Though these are ridiculously low valuations, the 
greatest intrinsic worth is attached by this nation 
to its young women. The elephant, however, is 
valued at $50, or at more than double the rate at 
which the charms of the most highly appraised hu- 
man being are measured. But in fact the royal 
white elephant takes rank immediately after the 
royal family. The Cambodian king is actually 
styled the First Cousin of the White Elephant ; 
and should it be true, as has been reported, that 
THEEBAU has died from his excesses, the Burmese, 
in the absence of all legitimate successors, may 
take a new departure, and allow this beautiful and 
illustrious animal to ascend the blood-empurpled 
throne. 

King Turenav, whether alive or dead, does not 
appear to advantage when compared with his 
royal neighbors the King of Cambodia or the 
brilliant young potentate of Siam. These three 
peoples and countries are similar in many re- 
spects ; the chief difference is in their rulers. A 
few years ago, contrary to all Eastern tradition 
and etiquette, the monarchs of these two adja- 
cent realms vacated their respective thrones for 
a while, and travelled, the one to Java and India, 
and the other to Peking and Hong-Kong. Even 
so limited a view of the outside world as this, and 
amid nations not totally at variance with them- 
selves in the general significance of their institu- 
tions, must have materially broadened the ideas 
of these semi-savage monarchs. When such trav- 
els are extended to countries where a higher plane 
of civilization prevails, and when they are shared 
generally by the vain and brutal sovereigns in that 
hot-bed of despotism, who shall say what changes 
will not gradually creep into those torrid sanctu- 
aries of tyranny, and throw over them the glamour 
of a splendid metamorphosis? Even now we 
learn that the King of Siam will be here in a few 
months, and when he returns home in December he 
will have the opportunity of comparing and con- 
trasting all that is best in the respective civiliza- 
tions of the United States and Europe. 

Away from Mandalay I found the Burmese a 
simple-minded, indolent race, frank and courte- 
ous, fond of amusement, delighting in gay-colored 
apparel, friendly among themselves, and hospita- 
ble to strangers. But in the capital the tyran- 
nous rapacity of the King and the unblushing ve- 
nality.of his officers created an influence which 
was but too sadly reflected in the bearing and 
deportment of the people. Throughout Burmah 
there were the strangest minglings of truth and 
error, sense and fatuity. For the past twenty 
years the country has been in a unique state of 
transition, and the conflict between old barbarism 
and new civilization has produced the effect of a 
rainbow illuminating chaos. Burmah, unlike Ja- 
pan, has not yet become magnetized by Europe 
and America. Still, something has been effect- 
ed, not only by English, French, and Italian mer- 
chants, but by the American missionary. <A 
French protectorate has made Cambodia known 
to civilization and recognized by commerce. Un- 
der an English protectorate Burmah would real- 
ize law and order where anarchy and panic now 
prevail. Something like this is needed for the 
salvation of a nation stopped on its march to 
progress by the monstrous vagaries of a barba- 
rian maddened with despotism and drink. Mean- 
while it might be of service te Burmah could some 
of the superfluous regicides of Europe be trans- 
planted to her soil. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

One September evening, four months later, 
when Mrs. Barnet was in perfect health, and Mrs. 
Downe but a weakening memory, an errand-boy 
paused to rest himself in front of Mr. Barnet’s 
old house, depositing his basket on one of the 
window-sills. The street was not yet lighted, but 
there were lights in the house, at intervals a 
flitting shadow fell upon the blind at his elbow. 
Words also were audible from the same apart- 
ment, and they seemed to be those of s in 
violent altercation. But the boy could not gath- 
er their purport, and he went on his. way. 

Ten minutes afterward the door of Barnet’s 
house opened, and a tall, closely veiled lady in a 
travelling dress came out and descended the free- 


= 


. thus unwittingly giving 


stone steps. The servant stood in the doorway 


watching her as she went with a measured tread 
down the street. When she had been out of 
sight for some minutes Barnet appeared at the 
door from within. 

‘‘ Did your mistress leave word where she was 

?” he asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“Ts the carriage ordered to meet her any- 
where ?” 

“ No, sir.” 


“ Did she take a latch-key ?” 


“ No, sir.” 
Barnet went iv , sat down in his chair, 
and leaned back. Then in solitude and silence 
he brooded over the bitter emotions that filled 
his heart. The evening drew on, and nobody 
came to disturb him. At bed-time he told the 
servants to retire, that he would sit up for Mrs. 
Barnet himself; and when they were gone he 
leaned his head upon his hand and mused for 


The clock struck one, two; still his wife came 
not, and, with impatience added to depression, 
he went from room to room till another weary 
hour had passed. This was not altogether a 
new experience for Barnet; but she had never 
before so prolonged her absence. At last he 
sat down again, and fell asleep. 

He awoke at six o’clock to find that she had 


‘hours. 


not returned. In searching about the rooms he 


discovered that she had taken a.case of jewels 
which had been hers before her marriage. At 
eight a note was brought him; it was from his 
wife, in which she stated that she had gone by 
the coach to the house of a distant relative, near 
London, and expressed a wish that certain box- 
es, articles of clothing, and so on, might be sent 
to her forthwith. The note was brought to him 
by a waiter at the Black Swan Hotel, and had 
been written by Mrs. Barnet immediately before 
she took her place in the stage. 

By the evening this order was carried out, and 
Barnet, with a sense of relief, walked out into the 
town. A fair had been held during the day, and 
the large clear moon, which rose over the most 
prominent hill, flung its light upon the booths and 
standings which still remained in the street, mix- 
ing its rays curiously with those from the flaring 
naphtha lamps. The town was full of country 
people who had come in to enjoy themselves, and 
on this account Barnet strolled through the streets 
unobserved. With a certain recklessness he made 
for the harbor road, and presently found himself 
by the shore, where he walked on till he came to 
the spot near which his friend the kindly Mrs. 
Downe had lost her life, and his é6wn wife’s life 
had been preserved. ‘A tremulous pathway of 
bright moonshine now stretched over the water 
which had ingulfed them, and not a living soul 
was near. 

Here he ruminated on their and 
next on the young girl in whom he now took a 
more sensitive interest than at the time when he 
had been free to marry her. Not a sign, so far as 
he was aware, had ever been shown by his own 
conduct that such an interest existed. He had 
made it a point of the utmost strictness to hinder 
that feeling from influencing in the faintest de- 
gree his attitude toward his wife; and this was 
made all the more easy for him by the small de- 
mand Mrs. Barnet made upon his attentions, for 
which she ever evinced the greatest contempt, 

him the satisfaction of 
knowing that their severance owed nothing to 
jealousy, or, indeed, to any personal behavior of 
his at all. Her concern was not with him or his 
feelings, as she frequently told him ; but that she 
had, in a moment of weakness, thrown herself 
away upon a common burgher, when she might 
have aimed at, and possibly brought down, a peer 
of the realm. Her frequent depreciation of Bar- 
net in these terms had at times been so intense 
that he was sorely tempted to retaliate on her 
egotism by owning that he loved at the same low 
level that he lived; but prudence had prevailed, 
for which he was now thankful. 

Something seemed to sound upon the shingle 
behind him over and above the raking of the 
wave. He looked round, and a slight girlish 
shape appeared quite close to him. He could not 
see her face, because it was in the direction of 
the moon. 

“Mr. Barnet ?” the rambler said, in timid sur- 
prise. The voice was the voice of Lucy Savile. 

“Yes,” said Barnet. ‘“ How can I repay you 
for this pleasure ?”’ 

“T only came because the night was so clear. 
I am now on my way home.” 

“I am glad we have met. I want to know if 
you will let me do something for you, to give me 
an occupation, as an idle man? I am sure I 
ought to help you, for I know you are almost 
without friends.” 

She hesitated. “ Why should you tell methat ?” 
she said. 

“In the hope that you will be frank with me.” 

“T am not altogether without friends here. 
But I am going to make a little in my 
life—to- go out as a teacher of free-hand draw- 
ing and practical perspective, of course I mean 
on a comparatively humble scale, because I have 
not been specially educated for that profession. 
But I am sure I shall like it much.” | 

“You have an opening ?” 

“T have not exactly got it, but I have adver- 
tised for one.” 

“Lucy, you must let me help you!” 

“ Not at all.” 

“You need not think it would compromise you, 
or that I am indifferent to delicacy. I bear in 
mind how we stand. It is very unlikely that you 
will succeed as teacher of the class you men- 
tion, so let me do something of a different kind 
for you. Say what you would like, and it shall 
be done.” 

“No; if I can’t be a drawing-mistress or gov- 
erness, or something of that sort, I shall go to In- 
dia and join my brother.” 

“I wish I could go abroad, anywhere, every- 


where, with you, Lucy, and leave this place 
its associations forever 

She played with the end of her bonnet aning, 
and hastily turned aside. “Don’t ever touc 
upon that kind of topic again,” she said, with a 
quick severity not free from anger. “ It simply 
makes it impossible for me to see you, much less 
receive any guidance from you. No, thank you, 
‘Mr. Barnet ; can do nothing for me at pres. 
ent; and as I suppose my uncertainty will end in 
my leaving for India, I fear you never will. If 
ever I think can do anything, I will take the 
trouble to you. Till then, good-by.” 

The tone of her latter words was equivocal - 
and while he remained in doubt whether a gentle 
irony was or was not inwrought with their sound, 
she swept lightly round, and left him alone. He 
saw her form get smaller and smaller along the 
damp belt of sea-sand between ebb and flood ; 
and when she had vanished round ‘the cliff into 
the harbor road, he himself followed in the same 


A 

That her hopes from an advertisement should 
be the single thread which held Lucy Savile in Eng- 
land was too much for Barnet. On reaching the 
town he went straight to the residence of 
now a widower with four children. The young 
motherless brood had been sent to bed about a 
quarter of an hour earlier, and when Barnet en- 
tered he found Downe sitting alone. It was the 
same room as that into.which he had been shown 
at the beginning of the year, when Downe had 
fainted, and his wife had been so enviably tender 
toward him. The old neatness had gone from 
the apartment ; articles lay in places which could 


show no reason for their presence, as if moment- _ 


arily deposited there some months ago, and for- 
gotten ever since; there were no flowers ; things 
were jumbled together on the mantel-piece which 
should have been in cupboards; and the room in 
general had that stagnant, unrenovated air which 
usually pervades the maimed home of the widower. 

Downe soon renewed his customary full-word- 
ed lament over his wife, and even when he had 


worked himself up to tears, went on volubly, as if . 


a listener were a luxury to be enjoyed whenever 
he could be caught. 

“She was a treasure beyond compare, Mr. Bar- 
net. I shall never see such another. Nobody 
now to nurse me—nobody to console me in those 
daily troubles, you know, Barnet, which make 
consolation so necessary to a nature like mine. 
It would be unbecoming to repine, for her spirit’s 
home was elsewhere—the tender light in her eyes 
always showed it; but it is a long dreary time 


| that I have before me, and nobody else can ever 


fill the void left in my heart by her loss—nobody 
—nobody!” And Downe wiped his eyes again. 

_ “She was a good woman in the highest sense,”’ 
gravely answered Barnet, who, though Downe’s 
words drew genuine compassion from his heart, 
could not help feeling that a tender reticence 
would have been a finer tribute to’ Mrs. Downe’s 
really sterling virtues than such a second-class 
lament as this. 

“T have something to show you,” Downe re- 
sumed, producing from a drawer a sheet of paper 
on which was an elaborate design for a canopied 
tomb. “This has been sent me by the architect, 
but it is not exactly what I want.” 

“You have got Jones to do it, I see, the man 
who is carrying out my house,” said Barnet, as he 
glanced at the signature to the drawing. 

“ Yes, but it is not quite what I want. I want 
something more striking— more like a tomb I 
have seen in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Nothing less 
will do justice to my feelings, and how far short 
that will fall of it!” 

Barnet privately thought the design a suffi- 
ciently imposing one as it stood, even extravagant- 
ly ornate; but, feeling that he had no right to 
criticise, he said, gently, “ Downe, should you not 
live more in your children’s lives at the present 
time, and soften the sharpness of for your 
own past by thinking of their future ?” 


“Yes, yes; but what can I do more?” asked | 


Downe, wrinkling his forehead hopelessly. 

It was with anxious slowness that Barnet pro- 
duced his reply—the secret object of his visit to- 
night. ‘“ Did you not say one day that you ought 
by rights to get a governess for the children ?” 

Downe admitted that he had said so, but that 
he could not see his way to it. “The kind of 
woman I should like to have,” he said, “ would 
be rather beyond my means. No; I think I shall 
send them to school in the town when they are 
old enough to go out alone.” . | 

“Now I kitDw of something better than that. 
The late Lieutenant Savile’s daughter, Lucy, 
wants to do something for |herself in the way of 
teaching. She would be inexpensive, and would 
answer your purpose as welllas anybody for six or 
twelve months. She would probably come daily 
if you were to ask her, and so your housekeeping 
arrangements would not be much affected.” _ 

“T thought she had gone away,” said the solicit- 
or, musing. ‘ Where does she live ?” 

Barnet told him, and added that if Downe 
should think of her as suitable, he would do well 
to call as soon as possible, or she might be on 
the wing. “If you do see her,” he said, “it 
would be advisable not to mention my name. 
She is rather stiff in her ideas of me, and it 
might prejudice her against a course if she knew 
that I recommended it.” 

Downe promised to give the subject his con- 
sideration, and nothing more was said about it 
just then. But when rose to go, which 
was not till nearly bed-time, he reminded Downe 
of the suggestion, and went up the street to his 
own solitary home with a sense of satisfaction at 
his promising diplomacy in a charitable cause. 


CHAPTER VIL 
Tx walls of his new house were carried up near- 
ly to their full height. By a curious though not 
infrequent reaction, Barnet’s feelings about that 


unnecessary structure had undergone chatgese—~ 
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action, such as li 


he took considerable interest in its progress 


it became a regular though 
-\ habit of Barnet to stand in the half-completed 
“house, and look ffom the ungarnished windows 
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as a 
long-neglected thing, his wife, before her depart- 
ure, having grown quite weary of it as a hobby. 
Moreover, it was an excellent distraction for a 
man in the unhappy position of having to live in 
a provincial town with nothing to do. He was 
robably the first of his line since Hengest and 
orsa who had ever passed a day without toil; 
and perhaps something like an inherited instinct 
disqualifies such br for a life of pleasant im 
in the power of those whose 
leisure is not a personal accident, but a vast his- 
torical accretion which has become part of their 
natures. 
Thus Barnet got into a way of spending many 
of his leisure hours on the site of the new build- 
ing, and he might have been seen on most days 
at this time trying the temper of the mortar by 
punching the joints with his stick, looking at the 
grain of a floor board, and meditating where it 
w, or picturing under what circumstances the 
fire would be kindled in the at present soot- 
less chimney. One day when thus occupied he 
saw three children pass by in the company of a 
fair young woman, whose sudden appearance 
caused him to flush perceptibly. 
“Ah, she is there!” he thought. “That’s a 
blessed thing.” 
Casting an interested oo over the risin 
and the busy wo 
the little Downes passed by; and after that time 
almost unconscious 


at the governess as she tripped toward the sea- 


shore with her young charges, which she was in 
the habit of doing on most fine afternoons. It 


was on one of these occasions, when he had been 


' Joitering on the first-floor landing, near the hole 


left for the staircase, not yet erected, that there 
above the edge of the floor a little hat, 
followed by a little head. ) 

Barnet withdrew through a doorway, and the 
child came to the top of the ladder, stepping on 
to the floor, and crying to her sisters and Miss 
Savile to follow. Another head rose above the 
floor,and another, and then Lucy herself came 
into view. The troop ran hither and thither 
through the empty, shaving-strewn rooms, and 
Barnet came forward. 

Lucy uttered a small exclamation; she was 
very sorry that she had intruded; she had not 
the least idea that Mr. Barnet was there; the 
children had come up, and she had followed. 

Barnet replied that he was only too glad to 
see them there. “ And now let me show you the 
rooms,” he said. | 

She passively assented, and he took her round. 
There was not much to show in such a bare skele- 
ton of a house, but he made the most of it, and 
explained the different ornamental fittings that 
were soon to be fixed here and there. Lucy 
made but few remarks in reply, though she seemed 


- pleased with her visit, and soon stole away down 
the ladder, followed by her companions, 


_ After this the new residence became yet more 


of a hobby for Barnet. Downe’s children did not 


forget their first visit; and when the windows 
were glazed, and the handsome staircase spread 
its broad low steps into the hall, they came again, 
prancing in unwearied succession through every 
room from ground-floor to attics, while Lucy stood 
waiting for them at the door. Barnet, who rare- 
ly missed a day in coming to inspect progress, 
stepped out from the drawing-room. 

“T could not keep them out, sir,” she said, 
with an apologetic blush. “TI tried to do so very 
much ; but they are rather willful, and we are 
directed to walk this way for the sea-air.” 

“Do let them make the house their lar 
par you yours,” said Barnet. “There 

no better place for children to romp and take 
their exercise in than. an empty house, particu- 
Jarly in muddy or damp weather, such as we 
shall get a good deal of now; and this place will 
not be furnished for a long time—perhaps never. 
I am not at all decided about it.” 


“ Oh, but it must,” replied Lucy, looking round — 


at the hall. “The rooms are excellent, twice as 
high as ours ; and the views from the windows are 
80 lovely!” 

“TI dare say—lI dare say,” he said, absently. 

“ Will all the furniture be new ?” she asked. 

“All the furniture be new—that’s a thing I 
have not th t of. In fact, I only come here 
and look on. - My father’s house would sang 
large enough for me, but another person a 
voice in the matter, and it was settled that we 
should build. However, the place grows upon 

associations are 


me; its recent cheerful, and I 
am to like it fast.” 
A uneasiness in Lucy’s manner showed 


that the conversation was taking too personal a 
turn for her. “Still, as modern tastes develop, 
people require more room to gratify them in,” 
she said, withdrawing to call the children; and 
serenely bidding him good-afternoon, she went 
on her way. 

Barnet’s life at this period was singularly lone- 
ly, and yet he was happier than he could have ex- 
pected. His wife’s estrangement and absence, 
which promised to be permanent, left him free 
as a boy in his movements, and the solitary walks 
that he took gave him ample opportunity for 
chastened reflection on what might have been his 
lot if he had only shown wisdom enough to claim 
Lucy Savile when there was no bar between their 
lives, and she was to be had for the asking. He 
would occasionally call at the house of his friend 
Downe; but there was scarcely enough in com- 
mon. between their two natures to make them 
more than friends of:that excellent sort whose 
personal knowledge of each other’s history and 
character is always in excess of intimacy, where- 
by they are not so likely to be severed by a clash 
of sentiment as in cases where intimacy springs 
in of knowledge. Lucy was never 

at these times, being either engaged in 
school-room or in taking an airing out-of-doors ; 


but knowing that she was now comfortable, and 
had given up the, to him, depressing idea of go- 
ing off to the other side of the globe, he was 
quite content. 

jen new house had so far ns Broo the 
gardeners were beginning to grass down ront. 
During an he was passing in 
marking the curve for the carri rive, he be- 
held her coming in boldly toward him from the 
road. Hitherto Barnet had only caught her on 
the premises by stealth, and this advance seemed 
to show that at last her reserve had broke down 
quite. 

A smile gained strength upon her face as she 
approached, and it was quite radiant when she 
came up, and said, without a trace of embarrass- 
ment: “I find F owe you a hundred thanks; and 
it comes to me quite as a surprise. It was 
through your kindness that I was engaged by Mr. 
Downe. Believe me, Mr. Barnet, I did not know 
it until yesterday, or I should have thanked you 
long and long ago.” 

“T had offended you—just a trifle—at the 
time, I think,” said Barnet, smiling, “ and it was 
best that you should not know.” 

“Yes, yes,” she returned, hastily. “ Don’t al- 
lude to that; it is past and over, and we will let 
it lie. The house is finished almost, is it not? 
How beautiful it will look when the evergreens 
-_ — Do you call the style Palladian, Mr. 

rnet 


“I—really don’t quite know what it is. Yes, 
it must be Palladian, certainly. But Ill ask 
Jones, the architect; for, to tell the truth, I had 
not thought much about the style: I had nothing 
to do with choosing it, I am sorry to say.” 

She would not let him harp on this gloomy re- 
frain, and talked on bright matters till she said, 
producing a small roll of paper which he had 
noticed in her hand all the while: “ Mr. Downe 
wished me to bring you this revised drawing of 
the late Mrs. Downe’s tomb, which the architect 
has just sent him. He would like you to look it 
over.’ 

The children came up with their hoops, and 
she went off with them down the harbor road as 
usual. Barnet had been glad to get those words 
of thanks; he had been thinking for many 
months that he would like her to know of his 
share in finding her a home, such as it was; and 
what he could not do for himself, Downe had now 
kindly done for him. He returned to his desolate 
home with a lighter tread, though in reason he 
hardly knew why his tread should be light. 

On examining the drawing, Barnet found that 
instead of the vast altar-tomb and canopy Downe 
had determined on at their last meeting, it was 
to be a more modest memorial even than had 
by the architect—a coped tomb 

good solid construction, with no useless elab- 
ration at all. 


He followed up the house-work as before, and 
as he walked up and down the rooms, occasion- 
ally gazing from the windows over the bulging 
green hills and the quiet harbor that lay between 
them, he murmured words and fragments of 
words which, if listened to, would have revealed 
all the secrets of his existence. Whatever his 
reason in going there, Lucy did not call again: 
the walk to the shore seemed to be abandoned. 
He must have thought it as well for both that it 
should be so, for he did not go anywhere out of 
his accustomed ways to endeavor to discover her, 

[TO BE OONTINUED.]) 


‘ANOTHER MERCHANT GONE. 

Tux sudden death of Mr. Euxior C. Cown1, in 
this city, on the evening of April 12, was a great 
shock to his many friends in business and social 
circles. He was sick only four days, and no one 
—not even his physician—dreamed of a fatal re- 
sult until within a few hours of the end, when 
unconsciousness came over him, and he gradually 


passed away. 
Mr. Cowpin was born in Jamaica, Vermont, in 


August, 1819, of parents in very moderate cir- | 


cumstances. He spent his early years in Boston, 
where he received in the public schools a sound 
education. As a young man he was prominent 
in the Boston Mercantile Library, in which he 
took great interest. On finishing his school life 
he entered at once into business. He was em- 

loyed by the firm of W. H. Mann & Co., in which 

ter he became a partner. The association was 
continued until his removal to New York in 1852, 
when he established the firm of Ettiot C. Cowpin 
& Co., well known for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The business of this house, as had been 
the case with the Boston firm, was the importa- 
tion of silks and ribbons. While Mr. Cowpin was 
in business in Boston he did the buying for the 
firm for a long time, and in consequence visited 


Europe twice a year for many years. The New 


York firm remained unghanged until Mr. Cowp1n’s 
retirement in 1876, when it was succeeded by the 
present firm of Hanson, Woon, & Co. 

During his busy and useful life he has taken 
part in the affairs of various public bodies. He 
was a leading member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and was the efficient Chairman of its Ex- 
ecutive Committee at the time of his death. He 
was one of the founders of the Union League 
Club, and is still on its roll of officers as one of 
its Vice-Presidents. He was a member of the 
Century Club, and was an ex-President of the 
New England Society. He was also connected 
with several other business and charitable insti- 
tutions, having been for years a Director of the 
Metropolitan Bank, of the Hanover Fire-insurance 
Company, and of the Woman’s Hospital. 

In politics Mr. Cowp1n was a stanch Republic- 
an, but was independent, and in general he held 
himself aloof from accepting political honors. He 
was elected to the State Assembly a few years 
ago, and was an industrious legislator. He was 


not tro 
L 


extremely fond of culture, and spent his sum- 
mers on his farm at Newcastle, Westchester Coun- 
ty. It was his habit there to work at his favorite 
occupation like a common laborer. It is by no 
means certain, his physician said, that his health 
was improved by this unusual exertion. He was 
exceedingly hospitable, liked to entertain his 
friends, was fond of good dinners, and liked to 
give them. He leaves a wife and six children. 


THE SOUL OF LOVE. 
Tov think’st perchance I love thee, 
O my treasure, 
For flowing locks or diadem, 
So without measure ; 
For curving lashes, rosy lips, 
Or smile so gay. te 
Believe not so; for these are things 
Which pass away. 
Believe not so: that were to doubt 
The soul of love; 


To think it had no power to live 
Such charms above. 


Believe not so: that which I love— 
Oh, know it, dear !— 

With jealous time, nor death itself, 
Can disappear. 

I love because when on thy face 
My fond glance lies, 

Thy white soul clearly I behold 
In thy dark eyes. 


WAS IT A NIGHTMARE? 


A youne English lady, who is said to possess 
remarkable intelligence and hereditary acumen, 
relates in Notes and Queries the following strange 
personal experience in an old Yorkshire mansion. 

“ What I am going to relate,” she says, “ hap- 
pened to myself while staying with some North- 
country cousins, last July, at their house if: York- 
shire. I had spent a few days there in the sum- 
mer of the previous year, but without then hear- 
ing or seeing anything out of the common. On 
my second visit, arriving early in the afternoon, 
I went out boating with some of the family, spent 
a very jolly evening, and finally went to bed—a 
little tired, perhaps, with the day’s work, but not 
the least nervous. I slept soundly until between 
three and four, just when the day was beginning 
to break. I had been awake for a short time, 
when suddenly the door of my bedroom opened 
and shut rather quickly. I fancied it might 
be one of servants, and called out, ‘ Come in.’ 
After a short time the door opened again, but no 
one came in—at least, no one that I could see. 
Almost at the same time that the door opened for 
the second time, I was a little startled by the rus- 
tling of some curtains belonging to a hanging 
wardrobe, which stood by the side of the bed ; the 
rustling continued, and I was seized with a most 
uncomfortable feeling, not exactly of fright, but 
a strange, unearthly sensation that I was not 


‘alone. I had had that feeling for some minutes, 


when I saw at the foot of the bed a child, about 
seven or nine years old. The child seemed as if 
it were on the bed, and came gliding toward me 
asIlay. It was the figure of a little girl in her 
night dress—a little girl with dark hair and a very 
white face. I tried to speak to her, but could 
not. She came slowly on up to the top of the 
bed, and I then saw her face clearly. She seem- 
ed in great trouble; her hands were clasped, and 
her eyes were turned up with a look of entreaty— 
an almost agonized look. Then, slowly unclasp- 
ing her hands, she touched me on the shoulder. 
The hand felt icy cold, and while I strove to speak 
she was gone. I felt more frightened after the 
child was gone than before, and began to be very 
anxious for the time when the servant would 
make her appearance. Whether I slept again 
or not I hardly know. But by the time the serv- 
ant did come, I had almost persuaded myself that 
the whole affair was nothing but a very vivid 
nightmare. However, when I came down to 
breakfast, there were many remarks made about 
my not looking well ; it was observed that.I was 
pale. In answer I told my cousins that I had 
had a most vivid nightmare, and I remarked, if I 
was a believer in ghosts, I should imagine I had 
seen oné. Nothing more was said at the time 
upon this subject, except that my host, who was 
a doctor, observed that I had better not sleep in 
the room again, at any rate not alone. 

“So the following night one of my cousins 
slept in the.same room with me. Neither of us 
saw or heard anything out of the way during that 
night or the early morning. That being the case, 
I persuaded myself that what I had seen had 
been only imagination, and, much against every- 
body’s expressed wish, I insisted the next night 
on sleeping in the room again, and alone. Ac- 
cordingly, having retired —_ to the same room, 
I was kneeling down at the bedside to say my 
prayers, when exactly the same dread as before 
came over me. The curtains of the wardrobe 
swayed about, and I had the same sensation as 
previously that I was not alone. I felt too 
frightened to stir, when, luckily for me, one of my 
cousins came in for something which she had 
left. On looking at me she exclaimed, ‘ Have 
you seen anything?’ I said ‘No,’ but told her 
how I felt; and, without much persuasion being 
necessary, I left the room with her, and never re- 
turned to it. When my hostess learned what had 
happened (as she did immediately) she told me I 
must not sleep in that room again, as the night- 
mare had made such an impression on me. I 
should imagine, she said, all sorts of things, and 
make myself quite ill. I went to another room, 
and during the rest of my visit—a week—I was 
by any re-appearance of the little 


“On leaving, my cousin, the eldest daughter of 
the doctor, went on a visit with me to the house 


of an uncle of mine in the same county. We 
staid there for about a fortnight, and during 
that time the ‘little girl’ was alluded to only as 
my ‘nightmare.’ 


“In this I afterward found there was a little 


reticence, for, just before leaving my uticle’s, my 
cousin said to me: ‘I must tell you something I 
have been longing to tell you ever since I left 
home. But my father desired me not to tell you, 
as, not being very strong, you might be too fright- 
ened. Your nightmare was not a nightmare at 
all, but the apparition of a little girl.’ She then 
went on to tell me that this ‘little girl’ had been 
seen three times before, by three different mem- 
bers of the family, but.as this was some nine or 
ten years since, they had almost ceased to think 
anything about it until I related my experiences 
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on the morning after the first night of my second 


Visit. 

“ My cousin further went on to tell me that her 
younger sister whilst in bed had one morning, 
about daybreak, to her great surprise, seen a lit- 
tle girl with dark hair, standing with her back to. 
her, looking out of the window. She took this 
figure for her little sister, and spoke to it. The 
child not replying or moving from her position, 


she called out to it, ‘It’s no use standing like that ;- 


I know you; you can’t play tricks with me.’ On 
looking round, however, she saw that her little 
sister, the one she thought she was addressing, 


and who was sleeping. with her, had not moved | 


from the bed. Almost at the same time the 
child passed from the window into the room of 
her (my cousin’s) sister A , and the latter, as 
she afterward declared, distinctly saw the figure of 
a child with dark hair standing by the side of a 
table in her room. She spoke to it, and it in- 
stantly disappeared. The ‘little girl’ was subse- 


quently again seen, for the last time before I saw — 


it, by my cousin’s father, Dr. H It was in the 
early daylight of a sammer’s morning, and he was 


going up stairs to his room, having just returned ~ 


from a professional visit. On this occasion he 
saw the same child (he noticed its dark hair) run- 
ning up the stairs immediately before him, until 
it reached his room and entered it. When he 
got into the room*it was gone. | 

“Thus the apparition had been seen thred, 
times by the fam#y, and once by me. I am tlie 
only one, however, that has seen its face. It has 
also never been seen twice in the same room by 
any one else.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


** How much are these goods a yard ?” said a gentle- | 


her day, as he_ picked 


man in a dry-goods atore the 
ed silk. Good gra- 


up and examined a piece of ru 


us!” cried the horrified clerk, ‘that isn’t for sale! . 


That’s the end of a lady’s train. 
the third story in the elevator.” 


** Good-morning, Patrick ; you have got a new coat 
at last, but it seems to fit you rather too much.” “Och, 
there’s nothing surprising in that; sure I wasn’t there 
when I was measured for it.” 


Youne Gent. “ Might I ask you, miss—ah— 
Miss. ** Very sorry, sir, but I’m engaged for the next 
three dances. 
Y. G. “It is not dancing—ah—it is—it’s—beg your 
miss; you are sitting on my hat.” 


A gentleman having a servant with a very thick 
skull, used often to cail him the king of foole. “I 
wish,” said the fellow one day, ‘‘ you could make your 
wo ~ ,» a8 I should then be the monarch of the 
wor 


Atmospherical knowledge is not thoronghly distrib. 
uted to our achools. A boy being asked, “‘ What is 
mist ?” vaguely responded, ‘* An umbrella.” 


— 


1 named Parsons lectured in a down-East 
town 


other night, and was introduced to the au- 
dience as one of the few Parsons who preach little and 


practice much. ee 


A Western man who was recently invited to a seat 
on the floor of the House at Washington, indignantly 
ye saying that be was accustomed to.sit on chairs 


The ladies give as a reason for marrying for money, 
that they now seldom find anything else in a man 
worth having. me 


A promising youth, about to be chastised by his 


father, called upon his eee 9 to protect him 
from the “superfluous middleman.” _ 


The girls in his native village were lighting the can- 
dies in the front parlors and pulling down the blinds, 
and the “* Excelsior” boy reported t “‘ the shades of 
night were falling fast. 


The ballots for the ladies who vote at the next elec- 


tion will probably be cut on the bias or scalloped. It 
will not at all strange if we hear them exclaim, 


She’s just gone up to 


es Her ballot is old fashioned ; it doesn’t look fit to be 


seen. 


A Dakota girl has married a Chinaman. He had 
some difficulty in explaining the state of his heart, but 
she finally got his cue. 


Fatuer (who is always erying to teach his son how to 
act while at the tabie). ** Well, John, you see that when 
I have finished eating, I always leave the table.” 
Joun. “ Yes, sir, and that is about all you do leave.” 


And now they say there is a “ ring” in door-bells. 


At a crowded French country theatre a woman fell 
from the gallery to the pit, and was picked up by one 
of the spectators, who, Rentae her groaning, asked if 


she was much injured. ‘‘ Much injured!” exclaimed . 


the woman, “I uld think I am. I have lost the 
best seat in the middle of the front row.” 


It looked like a batterfly. It had wings. He chased 
it; he caught it; and sure enough it ~vas but a fly. 


She said, *‘ I am going to the post-office, John ; shall 
I inguire for ou ?” “Well, yes, if you have a mind 
to; but I don’t think you'll find me there.” 


A Cleveland lawyer, defending a handsome young 
lady c with larceny, closed’ his appéal to the 
jury thus: “‘Gentlemen: you may hang the ocean ‘on 
a grape-vine to dry, lasso an avalanche, pin a napkin 
to the mouth of a volcano, akim the clouds from the 
sky with a tea-spoon, throw salt on the tail of our no- 
ble American le, whose sleepless eye watches over 
the welfare of our nation, paste ‘For Rent’ on the 
moon and stars, but never for a moment delude your- 
selves with the idea that this charming girl is guilty of 
the charge a against her.” The 
her without leaving their seais. 


jury acquitted 


| 
| 
Downe had come to reason of his own accord, 
and he returned the drawing with a note of ap- 
| 
a 


‘and acquaintances as Gommery 


-have to hold him down again !— 


— 


A “DOOLEY” RACE. 
Tux “ dooley,” as our readers 
will see from our picture, is a 
rude kind of palanquin. It is 


used in the military service of 


India to carry the sick, and to 


bear away the dead and wound- 
.ed from the battle-field. When 


employed as an ambulance, it is 
usually covered with some kind al 
of hangings, as a protection =—— 
against thesun. It would seem 
to be a cumbrous sort of vehicle 
for a race; but the sturdy bear- 
ers, who are generally the native 
camp-followers in the English 
service, take great delight in the 
sport, as depicted by the artist. 
The mishaps which befall sonie 
of them in their headlong rush 
with their burden are heartily 
enjoyed by those who escape ac- 

-eident. It must be an exciting 
und rather rough ride for the 
occupants of the dooleys,”’ who 
are obliged to hold fast in order 
to keep from being shaken out 
in the rush and scramble for 
the lead. 
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ALL THROUGH BROWN! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avutnor oF arp ConsoreNnor,” 
For Her Saxe,” Skoonv- 
Covstn SARAH,” ETC. 


It was through Brown !— 
there’s very little doubt about 
that. Without Brown I should 
have been a happier man. It 
was ALL through Brown !— 
Montgomery Brown—more fa- 
miliarly known to his friends 


Brown. I generally called him 
Montgomery. I hate calling peo- 
ple out of their names—its offen- 
sive—although he always called 
me Ginger. Not that my name 
is Ginger, or anything like it: its 
Kirkpatrick, which is of Irish 
extraction, and nothing to do 
with Ginger iniany way. Ihave 
ah impression that he alluded to 
my hair, although I am sure that 
no friskiness of deportment was 
ever apparent in'my conduct to 
warrant him in bestowing upon. 
me so absurd an appellative. 
But he called me Ginger! 
Brown and I were school-fel- 
lows together at the Muddlebor- 
ough National School, so there 
is a tie between us—a tie, as it 
were, of sympathy, which began . 
with his borrowing my pocket- 
knife and keeping it, and has 
ended in— But I will not an- 
ticipate, although it was all 
through Brown, every bit of it. 
To begin, then, you might have 
knocked me down with a feath- 
cr when, one bright summer’s 
morning, Montgomery Brown 
walked into my shop for a three- 
halfpenny shave. We had not 
crossed each other’s path from 
the painful and eventful day 
when he was flogged for apple- 
stealing—he was a small boy 
then, in corduroys, and I was 
his senior, and had to\hold him 
down. To think that) I should 


lightly by the tip of his nose, 
whilst [ went over his ¢hin with 
one of my patent razors—Kirk- . 
patrick’s Patent Army Rasp, 1s. 
9d.! shaving him dex- 
terously, when Fate—it was cer- 
tainly Fate—led me to) inquire 
if his name-was Browil. | 

Yes, it was Brown. | 

Montgomery Brown ? | 

“Yes, Montgomery Brown,” 
he replied, with an emphasis on 
his gom.”’ | 

“T should never have known 
you!” I exclaimed, which was 
paradoxical, when I came to re- 
flect upon it; “and I suppose 
you don’t remember me ?”’ 

“I'm hanged if I do,” said 
Brown. | 

He was almost rude at this 
first stage of our reunion; but — 
then I take time to understand. 
I have known hasty people set 
me down as “soft,” until they 
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haw had_a little conversation 
with me, and drawn me out a 
little. 

“ Didn’t you go to Muddleborough School some 
fifteen years ago ?” 

Well—ah—hum—-yes, I did.” 

“ Don’t you recollect the row about the apples *”’ 

“Can’t say Ido.” . 

“ Don’t you remember Kirkpatrick, one of the 
big boys?” | 

“There was a lot of big boys knocking about,” 
he answered, rather flippantly ; ‘‘ were you one of 
that lot ?”’ 

“No; I wasn’t. Iwas the boy who always took | 


your part—Teddy Kirkpatrick.” 


Didn't I call you Ginger 2” he inqui 
No, you didn’t.” 4 
ut he has called me Gin i i 
4 sey ger ever since, which 
ls was not a good beginning of friendshi 
—did not seem likely to lead to any friendship 
whatever—and when he gave me my three half. 
pence, and left the shop without bidding me 
good-morning, I can not truthfully confess that 
my heart bounded after him into the street. I 
thought he was arrogant and purse - proud— 
stuck up,” as the vulgar say—but I fancy I was 


wrong now. It is not a wise thing to be too hasty 
with your verdicts on your fellow-creatures—oh 
no! Brown told me afterward, very frankly— 
and I will say that Brown is an outspoken fellow, 
with all his faults—that it struck him he had not 
run across such an idiot as I was for a long while, 
although, of course, he found himself very much 
mistaken. Ha! ha! I should think so. 

When I met Montgomery again, it was in the 
bar parlor of the “ Fox and Goose.” Just where 
I might have expected to meet him, Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick has remarked, satirically, since ; but that 


|is Mrs. K.’s way when she is put out. Confiden- 


tially, I may as well add here that it does not 
take a great deal to put Mrs. K. out, and that, 
with all her virtues and accomplishments, she is 
unfortunately destitute at times of that calmness 
and self-possession for which her sex is pre-emi- 
nently distinguished. Mrs. Kirkpatrick can be 
even violent when she has made up her mind to 
it, and occasionally she does make up her mind to 


tion; and she is a kind of worm, with an objec- 


JELALABAD GYMNASTE 


it. “A worm will turn,” is her favorite observa- | 


I have reasoned = | 
| liarity, but not ¥ 
aa When she fails 
my remonstrance, she 
and then I go out of 
the bar parlor of th 
think she has calme 
home in safety. Ifit 
K. would be simply 4 

I was meditating at 


tionable habit of turning when you least expect it. 


| Saturday evening 
marched in—I may 
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all through Brown. I don’t like 


« 
= § 
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to boast, but J made that busi- 
niss. It was not much in old 
Tibbins’s time—there was ‘no 


style about it. Tibbins had no 


imagination, no “ Patent Army 


= 


| 


THE “DOOLEY” RACE. 


wore than once on this 
Ftuch success at pres- 
see the force of 
~ Something at me, 
and meditate in 
and Goose” till I 
4 and I can return 
“for her temper, Mrs, 
or her age, ; 
xr and Goose” one 
ontgomery Brown 
‘though the inn be- 


longed to him—and took up the best place in 
front of the fire (it was the landlord’s place), and 
called for four of Scotch whiskey, hot. It was on 
that particular occasion that we exchanged confi- 
dences, and renewed the friendship of our early 
youth. I told him, I remember, I was married— 
exceedingly much married, as the funny people 
say—and that I had offered my hand and heart, 
some three years since, to Mrs, Tibbins, relict of 
old Tibbins, to whom I had been apprenticed as 
an ornamental hair-dresser, and that she had ac- 
cepted me. She has said since that I married 


her for the business; but she was a fine woman, 
and I loved her for her proportions. There was 
no attraction in the business for me: a man does 
not marry a woman older than himself for the 
sake of three dozen dressing-combs, a gross of 
pomatum pots, two wax dummies in the shop 
window, and a large hair-brush that goes round 
by machinery. An unselfish disposition is above 
such temptations as those. | 

No, I married Selina Tibbins for love. I re- 


her strength of mind and decision of 
ymca And she respects me too, although 


she wonders what would have become of her poor 
Teddy—I’m her poor Teddy—if he hadn’t had a 
practical woman to take care of him. You see, 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick has a sense of humor in her ; 
indéed, if it were not for her jealous disposition— 
and she is terribly and absurdly jealous at times 
—she would be as near perfection— But I have 
said something like this just now. : 
Once more, I wish you all to understand very 
clearly that I married her for herself alone, no¢ for 
the business ; and if the experiment has been a 


failure, it was not my fault—or Selina’s. It ‘was | 


- Rasps,” nothing! He would 
have never thought of the 
Golden Showery Flowery Hair 
Annihilator—I mean RKenova- 
tor—which was the making of 
our shop in the High Street, 


bottles six shillings; but, mind 
—===f you, they hold three of the little 
—==>= // ones, and you'll want three, if 
= your hair won’t come up in a 
hurry. 
“ Kirkpatrick’s Renovator” is 
at least a hundred a year to nie. 
I told Brown so that night at 
the “ Fox and Goose.” In fact, 
I told him a great deal about my 
business, as he seemed anxious 
to know. Anxious to know ev- 
erybody’s business, Mrs. K. says, 
but then she doesn’t like Brown. 
In fact, it was all through Brown 
that— But there, I am precip- 
itate again. I find it difficult to 
proceed calmly with this story. 
I am madly impatient to leap 
toward the crisis, to tell you 
why Brown— But we wil! not 
anticipate the tragedy. There 
is time enough to put the shut- 
ters up before the stock in trade 
of one’s happiness. 
When Brown heard I was 


“ Rasps” and “ Renovators,”’ and 
so forth, he was as pleased as if 
he had been in luck’s way him- 
self, which he wasn’t. He con- 
gratulated me—he wished me 
many happy returns of the day, 
that is, of the profits; he said 
he had always predicted that I 
should turn. out an inventive 
genius, and it was the proudest 
moment of his life to discover 
he was right. He remembered 
the. Muddleborough National 
Schools, too; he had been think- 
ing of the past ever since 1 had 
shaved him! 

“Don’t you recollect the ap- 
ples, Ginger, and what a row 
there was about them ?” 

should think I did. Why, 
when you first came into my 
shop I told you.” 

_ “Ob yes; but can J ever for- 
get how you tried to soothe me in 
my troubles, and how you whis- 
pered in my ear, ‘ Never mind, 
Gommery, it "Il soon be over,’ 
when— But these are painful 
recollections, aren’t they ¥” 

“Fdon't know. Time has hal- 
lowed them. to me.” 

“Hallowed be da——. I 
should like to meet old Thrash- 
em now—that’s all. Lor, didn’t 
he ‘hurt !” 

“T mean that the sacred 
past—"” | 

Are you romantic, Ginger 

“*]—I don’t think I am.” 

‘“*Do you read poetry ?” 

“Yes, I read poetry. 
write a little of it, too.” 

You!” 

“Mind you, only a little—not 
much.” 

“What kind of poetry do you 
write ?” he asked. 

“Oh! anything. I have pub- 
lished an ode to the Golden Hair 
Wash lately.” 

“Have you, though? How 
deuced clever you must-be!’’ he 
added, with a sigh over his own 
utter incompetence. 

After this we had two more 
“ goes” of whiskey hot, and he 
would have paid for them if I 
had allowed it; but I insisted 
on settling the account, and he 
took his hand out of his pocket 
with a sigh. 

“Tf you insist,” he said, “ what 
can / do?” 

“ Brown,” said I, solemnly and 
suddenly, “‘ you’re not happy.” 

Brown had just raised his 
second glass to his lips, when I 
caught him impulsively by the 
arm, and jarred his teeth and 
his feelings. 

“Don’t you do that again, or 
Pil loosen something of yours,” 
he said, a little angrily, before 
he saw that my solicitude was 
real, and it was only my impulse 
which had hurt him. “No, I 
ain’t happy,” he confessed. 

“T am sorry to hear it, Brown.” 

“Thank you,” he murmured ; “ but don’t call 
me Brown. Forever after this night let it be 
Gommery.” 

It has been Gommery. ae 

“ And why is the companion of my boy—hie— 
hood’s days unhappy ?” I inquired. 

Montgomery looked sadly at me, at the clock 
overthe-door, at the landlord, who was sulking in 
the cornér of the room away from the fire, and 
whispered, 

“I am the slave of circumstances.” 
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“A what pot?” I had not caught his words 
clearly, he had spoken in so subdued a tone. 

“A despot—a tyrant—the bloated oligarch, 
McRashie.” 

“Bless my soul! What, McRashie, the draper, 
at No. 200?” se 

“The draper !” he cried, in a tone of withering 
sarcasm—and, oh! Brown can wither when he 
likes—“ the tally man—the weekly-payments-tak- 
en-and-look - sharp-about-’em-or-I’ll-bag-the-bless- 
ed-lot man—the-articles-in-the-window-that-don’t- 
match-the-articles-behind-the-counter man — yes, 
I’m the minion of that wretch. I have come 
down to him /” 

“Well, it is hard.” 

I had never liked McRashie myself. He had 
recently sold my wife a cotton print which was 


- warranted to wash—and so it did, too; it washed 


itself to rags in the first boil! I told Brown 
that. 

“Just like him,” said Brown; “but what’s 
that to washing all the noble nature out of a man’s 
soul?” 

“ Ah, Brown, that’s a heavy wash indeed!” 

Montgomery looked at me as though he sus- 
pected chaff. As if chaff was in me !—as if, 
when a man is torn by emotion, another man is 
worthy of the name of his fellow-man who can 


~ chaff! I said something like this when I saw he 


doubted me, and he shook me by the hands till I 
shed tears. We had two more glasses of Scotch 
whiskey, hot. I wouldn’t let Brown pay for them 
either; I was above that sort of thing, now with 
a fri¢énd who was unhappy, and the slave of a 
flesh-pot—despot—at my side. 

It was putting late when Brown had imparted 
to me all his history. There was not much in it, 
and what there was would not have been particu- 
larly interesting to any one but a bosom-friend— 


_ J was his bosom-friend, he told me over our final 


glasses of whiskey, Scotch, hot, as the bar-man 
was shutting up for the night. His had not been 
a checkered career; he had been apprenticed to 
a draper’s at Islington, served his time, been cash- 
ier, shop-man, shop-walker, and, having quarrelled 
with his employers about “a beggarly ten-pound 
rise in his screw,”’ as he called it, had comé to 
settle down in his native town of Muddleborough, 
at the respectable and old - established firm of 
McRashie & Co., in the High Street. 

“T don’t say, Ginger, that it is a great post— 
that I’m not fitted for something better than this 
—but still it’s position.” | : 

“Tt wants a superior sort of man—an engaging 
bloke, Ginger—to catch the eye, and impress the 
customers when you are walking up and down 
the premises. Now it wouldn’t suit you at all.” 

“ No, it’s not in my line,” I confessed. 

“T like a popular position. I thirst for distinc- 
tion and power. I thirst for— Shall we have 
any more whiskey ?” 

“IT don’t think I care about any more,” I re- 
plied. “I—I don’t fancy Mrs. Kirkpatrick would 
care for my having any more.” 

“Ginger, your wife is a tyrant, and you’re a 
slave.” 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“ Base is the man who— Ginger, I can’t part 
without telling you my. whole history.” | 

“ What, another one!” i 
- “Sit down again. You shall know all. Let’s 
have one more glass.” 

‘ We had one more glass each. Scotch whiskey, 


‘“ Ginger,” he said, “I am in love.” 

Bless my soul!” 

“Madly, desperately in love, Ginger, with a fair 
and sunny creature of eighteen summers.” 

“ And she reciprocates your passion ?” 

“She sip-sip-sipsikakes my passion.” 

Brown was growing a trifle incoherent. I 
thought it was coming on. He was of an excita- 
ble temperament, and took matters less coolly 
than I did. 

“ Who is she ?” 

“You will never divulge my secret ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ You swear it?” 

“T swear !” 

The landlord was out of the room, so I swore 
most comfortably. He leaned forward and whis- 
pered in my ear. 

““MeRashie’s daughter. Ha! ha!—the off- 
spring of my hated chieftain. Tilda!” 

“ seed gracious! And what does McRashie 
say ?’ 

“ He sleeps on the brink of his peppersapice— 
he Knows nothing—we breathe not a syllable to 
him, or to the myrmidens by whom we are sur- 
rounded. Why,I should get the sack at a mo- 
ment’s notice.” - 

“Serve you right.” 

What r 

“From McRashie’s point of view, Mon-mon- 
gommery,” I said, reflectively, “I think it would 
serve you right.” i 

“From McRashie’s point of view!” he said, in 
his most withering manner again ; “am I to mea- 
sure my heart’s devotions from McKashie’s point 
of view?~ Would you, or I, or any of us?” 

“Not any of us.” 

“ Just so—well, I love her, Ginger. I am going 
to die for her.” | , 

“Lord bless me—so bad as that?” 

“We shall die—or fly.” 

“JT should recommend you to fly.” 

“Ah! but we've nothing to fly with.” 

“ No—ahem—feathers ?” 

“ Well,” he said, with a short laugh, as he took 
his last gulp of whiskey, and chewed the bitter 
cud—or rind of the lemon that had been at the 


_ bottom of the glass—“ you may put it that way if 


you like. No feathers—ha! ha!—to our nest. 
See ?” 7 
“See a nest—where?” 
“ Cuss it, Ginger, youare dull. We've no ready 


than Hulls, who as far back as December, 1736, 


“T see now.” 

“ But, Ginger, old fellow, she has tin, money, in 
her own right—it comes to her when she’s twenty- 
one—from her father—five hundred pounds. A 
friend of mine has read the will at Doctors’ Com- 


mons, and it’s as right as ninepence.” 
“ Ah!” 


“So I only want a friend to stand by me for 
three years.’ 

That last glass of whiskey I should have been 
better without; I felt I could not stand by him 
for three minutes. I told him so, and he gave 
me his arm, and we walked toward my shop to- 
gether. I don’t remember any more of his story, 
though when we were out in the fresh air, he tells 
me, he poured the whole recital into my ears. 
There was a kind of buzzing in them which stopped 
the flow. I promised to be a friend to him, and 
help him through thick and thin, especially through 
the thick. I was very fond of him then. If he 
had asked me for the recipe for the Golden Hair 
Renovator, I should have given it to him. He 
borrowed fifteen shillings, I can remember that, 
and I promised to go out with him for a stroll— 
just for a strofl!—on the next day, Sunday. I 
did not remember ¢hat till he called, in his best 
things, and astonished Mrs. Kirkpatrick. That. 
was tit for tat, for she astonished him that Sat- 
urday night when she opened the door and let 
me in, and found us both on the top step clinging 
to the bell-pull. 

“ Good-evening, Mrs. Kirk—Ginger,” Montgom- 
ery had said; in his foolish and incoherent way, as 
if it were the right time of night to joke with my ; 
wife, or as if my wife were likely to see a joke at 
any time. ‘“I trust you’ll excuse the lateness of 
the visit, but Ginger and I—we—that is—and, as 
I said before, good-evening.” 

“Teddy,” said Mrs. Kirkpatrick, in a voice of 
awful reproof, “ where Aave you been ?” 

“Fox-er-Goose with my friend Gosling.” 

“Gommery !” said Brown. 

“ Gommery—Gosling—beg pardon.” 

“ Teddy,” said Mrs. Kirkpatrick, with a scream, 
“ you’ve been a-drinking ; and this counter-jump- 
ing beast” (she knew him, then; she had seen 
him in the shop, and perhaps he had talked her 
into that cotton print) “has been a-drinking with 
you. You come in’—and in I went by the col- 
lar into the dark shop—“ and you” (to Montgom- 
ery), “get out with your drunken carkis, do!” and 
bang went the street door against the unoffend- 


rown. | 

a was hurt at this; I sat down in the chair we 
place in the shop for customers, and wept. “ He 
is my old school-fellow—my dearest friend,” I 
told her, “and you’ve slammed the door of hos- 
pitality in his face.” 

“T wish I’d shut his ugly nose in,” said Mrs, 
Kirkpatrick, vindictively. 


“Now get to, bed, and don’t sit there crying 
over the Bear’s-Grease.” 
So I went to bed and forgot my grief—and 


Brown. j 
BE CONTINUED.) 


WHO INVENTED THE 
STEAMBOAT. 


“ Her m engine wheel 
(‘Tis pity that such churning makes no butter), 
On, on she sweeps with vibratory motion, 
Much faster than a pleasure-boat or cutter, 
And yet, for all her spead, I have a notion 
She would not ‘walk the water’ in pues ’ 
So well as vessels fitted with good 
As in the case of most great inventions, the 
claimants to the honor of having been first in the 
field are numerous, and sixty or seventy years 
ago it might have been a dangerous as well as a 
delicate thing to express an opinion as to who 
was the maker or inventor of the first steam-ves- 
sel. In going backward, however, upon the his- 
tory of the subject, one is amazed to find that no 
secure resting-place can be found, so long as the- 
ory alone is regarded. There is almost no indi- 
vidual part of the act of applying steam to the 
propulsion of vessels which does not appear to 
have been invented, or at least s 
before it was practically applied. In the early 
part of the eighteenth century, Dr. John Allen, 
in a book entitled imina Ichnographia ; or, a 
Brief Narrative of Several New Inventions, de- 
scribed a mode of navigating a ship inacalm. _ 
The way in which it was proposed to get a 
wer, and avoid a defect which, the writer says, 
attached to every method that had been 
practiced or proposed, was to form a tunnel or 
pipe open at the rear end of the vessel, and by 
means of a pump to force water or air into it 
through the sea. By the reaction which this 
would occasion, the ship would be driven for- 
ward, “very accurately imitating what the Au- 
thor of Nature has shown us in the swimming of 
fishes, which proceed in their progressive motion, 
not by any vibration of their fins as oars, but by 
protrusion with their tails ; and water-fowls swim 
forward by paddling with their feet behind their 
bodies.” Dr. Allen carried his scheme into prac- 
tice in a boat of considerable size. His inven- 
tion merits attention from the fact that he sug- 
gested the use of a steam-engine to pump the 
water or air which was to form the motive power, 
and he “had no manner of doubt that if a cou- 
ple of them were applied to a ship of fourteen or 
fifteen hundred tons they would impel it at the 
rate of three knots an hour.” : 
When Captain Savery, in 1699, obtained a 
patent for the first steam-engine, applicable, as 
were nearly all the earlier projects for the em- 
ployment of steam, to the mere raising of water, 
he indicated, vaguely, indeed, and modestly, that it 
might also be applied to maritime purposes. In 
most histories the first place in advancing to a 
practical realization of this is assigned to Jona- 


and in the following year published in London a 
pamphlet of forty-eight pages detailing at length 
the nature of his invention. Mr. Hull’s “new 
invented machine” was practically a tow - boat 
moved by steam. 

In the course of the eighteenth century several 
persons on the continent of Europe made earnest 
endeavors to solve the problem of applying steam 
to the purposes of navigation, their ideas following 
in many cases in the same train as those of Al- 
len and the other British inventors. In 1757 
the French Academy of Sciences made the pro- 
pulsion of vessels by other means than wind and 
oars the subject of their prize essay, when Ber- 
nouilli, while suggesting several methods—gun- 
powder among the rest—gave the preference to 
paddle-wheels moved by steam ; while Canon Gau- 
tier in his essay propounded several methods, 
displaying “such clear and distinct notions on a 
perfectly novel and difficult subject, unfamiliar 
to a man who had always lived in an inland town, 
and totally ignorant of maritime affairs,” as to ex- 
cite surprise. M.Genevois, a pastor in the canton 
town of Berne, published a book at Geneva in 1759, 
in which he enunciated a plan for this end, and. in 
1760 he went to London. When he appeared be- 
fore the Navy Board, in August, 1764, he was told 
that about thirty years before a Scotchman had 
proposed to make a ship sail by means of gun- 
powder, but that as thirty barrels of this commed- 
ity had been used before the vessel advanced ten 
miles, the invention had been rejected. He was 
told that it was by the retrogradation of one or 
more cannons on the poop that this native of Scot- 
land had proposed to propel the vessel, and this 
the Bernese inventor makes the on which to 
hang another story illustrative of the efforts be- 
ing made in many places to discover a new means 


‘of navigation. “This put me in mind,” he says, 


“of the trial a celebrated gentleman made many 
years ago to set a boat going on the Rhine by 
the effusion of water from a tub on the stern by 
a hole toward the prow.” As regards the Scotch- 
man’s proposal, Genevois adds, “‘One may easily 
see it has nothing in common with mine but the 
thought of gunpowder.” The gunpowder idea 
occurs again in connection with the leading Amer- 
ican name in steamboat fame. When Fulton in 
company with Joel Barlow made his first at- 
tempts at the propulsion of 4 boat in 1797, his 
plan was “to impart to carcasses of gunpowder 
& progressive motion under water, and there to 
explode them.” It is quite unnecessary to say 
that the results of the experiment were not such 
as to answer Fulton’s expectations. 

During the opening years of the present cen- 
tury the public was highly entertained by the dis- 
putes which raged as to whether the invention of 
steam navigation should be assigned to Mr. Mil- 
ler, of Dalswinton, England, to Mr. James Tay- 
lor, or to William Symington. As early as 1784, 
according to Robert Bowie, it occurred to Sy- 
mington that steam might be rendered availab 


| for the propulsion of railway carriages. He im- 


mediately set about embodying his idea, and in 
1786 submitted to the inspection of the profess- 
ors and scientific gentlemen of Edinburgh the 
working model of a steam While the 
model was in Edinburgh, Patrick Miller, who had 
heard of it from James Taylor, a tutor in his 
family, and a former school-fellow of Symin 

minutely inspected it, and expressed himself as 
highly pleased by its construction and perform- 
ance. In the course of conversation Mr. Miller 


‘mentioned that he had spent much time in mak- 


ing experiments for the propulsion of vessels by 
wheels in place of sails or oars, and that they had 
been put in motion by the application of animal 
strength to the turning of a handle or winch. 
Mr. Symington, on this, observed that he thought 
a steam-engine might be constructed which would 
propel a vessel by communicating a rotary motion 
to the paddles by the alternate action of two ratch- 
et wheels, in the same manner as the model of the 
steam-carriage then before them. Mr. Miller said 
he considered such a thing impracticable, and in- 
quired how it would be possible to work such an 
engine on board without setting the vessel on fire. 
The description given of the model and the-man- 
ner in which it was intended to apply the power 
of steam seemed to convince Mr. Miller of the 
practicability of the project, and he agreed that 
an experiment be made on a small scale 
as soon as Mr. Symington could attend to it. 
Within a short time a small engine was con- 
structed for the purpose, and fitted on board a 
double-keeled vessel lying upon a lake near the 
house of Dalswinton. With this vessel a trial 
was made in the autumn of 1788, in presence of 
Mr. Miller and various other persons, when the 


boat was propelled in a most satisfactory man- 
upon which he 


ner. 

Mr. Taylor records the 
bases his pretensions to having invented steam 
navigation, in a letter addressed to Henry Par- 
nell, chairman of the Committee on Steamboat 
Engines, in the English House of Commons. He 
states that it was he who suggested to Mr. Miller 
the application of steam-power to the working 
of his paddle-wheels, a considerable time be- 
fore he introduced Mr. Symington to Mr. Miller. 
Mr. Miller’s claim rests upon his having sug- 
gested, in a narrative of experiments on shipping, 
published by him in 1787, that steam might be 
employed for the purpose of turning paddle- 
wheels, and on the fact of the experimental trials 
on Dalswinton Lake having been made by his 
direction and at his expense. Mr. Miller’s claim 
is negatived by both Symington and Taylor. Po- 
etry does not, certainly, rank high in the way of 
evidence, but the following stanzas are from a 
poem published by Mr. Muir, of Kirkintilloch, 
under the title of “ The Steam Barge, or Nautical 
Novelty ; written on seeing the New Steam Boat 
invented by William Symi pass through the 
Great Canal, dragging two Vessels fully loaded.” 


cab. She hears, however, 
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3 took invented Machine It was sae odd to see her pullin’, 
“ Lord bless me !” money—and McRashie is a determined, out a patent for “ A new An’ win’ an’ water baith unwillin’ 
: he is—just !” for Vessels out orinto any Harbor, Port, ’ ; 
“The creature of a despot.” or River against Wind and Tide, or in a Calm”; 


As constant as a mill that’s fullin’ 
7 Gude English 
oO’ 
Gr bolls’ waters candrom 
Though it was keepit for a week, 
As quite surprise any tock 
O’ gazin’ hunners ? 
“ Bat w ‘ 
avon right.” 
Much honor has been given to Henry Bell for | 
the introduction of steam navigation, but the rec- 
ords go to show that his famous Comet was infe- 
rior to Symington’s second venture. Apparently, 
too, our own American inventor Fulton owed 
much to Symington that he never saw fit to ac- 
knowledge. The story of the intercourse between 
the two, as culled from an old volume, reads as 
oo “Tt happened — during the month 
0 y, 1801 or 1802, while Mr. Symington was 
conducting his experinients under the 
of Lord Dundas, that a stranger came to the 
banks of the canal and requested an interview. 
He announced himself as Mr. Fulton, a native of 
North America, to which country he intended to 
return in a few weeks; but having heard of the 
steamboat experiments, he could not think of 
leaving Scotland without waiting upon Mr. Sy- 
mington, ‘with the hope of seeing the boat and ma- 
chinery, and procuring some information as to 
the principles upon which it was moved. He re- 
marked that, however beneficial the invention 
might be to Great Britain, it would certainly be 
of more importance to North America, consider- | 
ing her many navigable rivers and lakes, and the 
ease with which timber could be procured for 
building such vessels, and supplying them with 
fuel. He thought fit farther to say that the use- 
fulness of steam-vessels in a mercantile point of 
view could not fail to attract the attention of ev- 
ery observer, and that if he was allowed to carry 
the plan to North America, it could not but turn 
out to Mr. Symington’s advantage, as, if inclined 
for it, or his other engagements would permit, the 
constructing, or at least the superintending the 
constructing, of such vessels, would naturally de- 
volve upon him. Mr. Symington, in compliance 
with the stranger’s urgent 
gine fire to be lighted up, the machinery put 
in motion. Several persons entered . 
along with Mr. Fulton were ¢arried from Lock 
16, where she tlien lay, about four miles west, and 


returned to the place from which they had started 


in one hour and twenty minutes, to the astonish- 
ment of Mr. Fulton and the other gentlemen pres- 
ent. Mr. Fulton asked and obtained leave to 
take sketches of the form, size, and construction 
of the boat and apparatus; after fully satisfying 
his curiosity, he took leave; but’he never after-— 
is obligation to Mr. Symington. 

e suspect that there is a little English jeal- 
ousy in the above of Fulton’s signal success in 
constructing and introducing rapid and paying 
steam-vessels upon American waters. At the same 
time there can be no doubt 
from Symington. In 1796 ture of New 
York granted to a person of the name of Fitch and 
to his descendants the exclusive right of “making, 
employing, and navigating all kinds of boats or 
water craft, which may be impelled through the 
water by force of fire or steam, in all the creeks, 
rivers, and bays, and waters whatsoever, within 
this State, for fourteen years.” Fitch never avail- 
ed himself of the — and two years later 
the Legislature repealed this act, and granted the 
same privilege to Robert Livingston, under cer- 
tain restrictions as to the time he should accom- 
plish his object. Nothing material was accomplish- 
ed, however, until April, 1803, when Livingston 
was joined by Fulton. Experiments were made 
by these two inventors on the Seine in France. 
Finally arf engine applicable to a boat was order- 
ed to be constructed by Boulton & Watt. This 
when finished was sent out to America, and was 
the first engine used with success for this pur- 
pose. In August, 1807, the Clermont was launch- 
ed. By successive acts Messrs. Livingston and 
Fulton had had their exclusive privilege extend- 
ed to thirty years, and between April and July, 
1808, they gave the required evidence that they 
had “ constructed 


twenty tons, propelled by steam more than four 
miles an hour against the stream of the Hudson 
between New York and Albany.” “Thus,” says 
an enthusiastic writer, “were twenty-two years 
expended in bringing to perfection this noblest 
of human inventions. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
THE VIGIL, 

_ Tr is five o’clock in the wild winter morning, 
and Matthew Helston has not yet returned home. 
The thing had happened once before, and only 
once; but that it Aad happened is a source of in- 
expressible comfort to as she lies awake 
and listens in the darkness for the wheels of his 
ing save the fitful 
rushes of the wind, and between them the monot- 
onous beat of the small time-piece on the mantel- 

iece, and the gentle breathing of the infant on 
een. It is weary work this lying awake and 
listening, even when we are sare that whet wo 
wait for will certainly come at last; but if we are 


| 
| 
if 
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the time 
hour with harsh pitiless click, Sabey is 
He has never yet 


beyond her powers to bear; so she rises, 
taking the most careful pains even in that mo- 
ment of suspense and dread—for it has come to 


—not to wake the sleeping babe. Good 
vs 


ii 
EE 
Ea 
g 


may be wrong—have 
ht—end that the one in the parlor, regulated 
by Uncle Stephen himself, and a pattern of punc- 
tuality, will show her that 2 mistaken in the 
time. The pattern ity points to twen- 
ru a her sinking heart grows 


What a night itis for him to have been out 60 
gl with that cold upon his chest! And 
how i poor fellow ! That is her best 


Standing at the parlor window on the ground- 
floor, from which she had put aside the shutters, 
she stared out into the blank dark street, ever 
and anon passing her hand across her forehead, 
as though to sweep away from her brain these 
thoughts too terrible scarcely to be realized, or 
even to be born of sober reason, Without a 
thought of self, she pictured herself a widow, and 
the little one above-stairs, for whose cry she was 
mechanically listening throughout this agony, as 
an orphan. And then again she would upbraid 
herself for having so little faith in the goodness 
of God as to entertain such ideas, 

every day; and similar hours of ae age 
ps. Bey are spent by thousands of the 
frailest and the most innocent of His creatures. 
With er without cauge, they are wretched 


do more than '« faintly trust the larger hope” 
that hereafter there will be amplest compensa- 
tion for them. Though but half clad, and straight 
from her warm bed, Sabey did not feel the in- 
tense cold that on the window had set its mark 


_ in exquisite crystals ; but there was a chill at her 


heart beyond the power of frost to create, and, 
alas! with no “numbed sense to heal” its pain. 
Thus she stood like a white statue, her face 
pressed against the pane, but with eyes that 
burned with anxious flame strained eastward, till 
the church clock—its every stroke a knell for her 


—clanged six. 

“He is dead! he is dead!” she murmured, 
hoarsely, as the iron notes died away. “Oh, 
Matt! dear Matt! I shall never see you more!” 

But she spoke so despairingly, despair 
had not Sabey yet. Matters had, indeed, 


ness of her woe, she turned from thought to ac- 
tion. She had at least—what many a poor soul 
has not—friends and counsellors in her wretch- 

albeit incapable of — its depth. 
It was curious how, duri bar 
love’s anxiety, ts o ~ people felt and 


perhaps 
his 


and disappointments—as 

one knew the value of that treasure which 
perchance she had lost. As to outside folks, in- 

cluding even Mr. Barlow himself, she well knew 
they altogether failed to understand, and there- 
fore to appreciate him. His tfulness (not 
for himself, Heaven knew), his silence born of it, 
and his reserve, induced by the failure of his ex- 


ws hich if uttered now, oad, she felt, arouse 
There had been no man like her Mat- 


vi 
Something happened? Not to the child?” 


with unimaginable quickness—yet all the time 
regarding her sister with the keenest sympathy. 

“ He has not come home, and it is six o’clock.” 

“Ts that all, darling? He has been detained, 
perhaps, by the weather.” She moved rapidly to 
the window and looked out. “See how fast it 
snows.” 

“Snow would not keep him.” 

“Nay, but the aa even John Rutherford’s 
horses are but cab-horses ; and if the horse has 
broken down, they could not another, of 
course. He will be here presently, 
or what geen ges or it not en- 
tertained ?—an er Seton it; but such is 
the seen pe of human sympathy, that 
the repetition of it from Amy’s lips seemed to 
afford her comfort. 

“Tt is possible, dear Amy, but not probable. 
He would have come in any case, even on foot, 
knew 

w dearest, he nothing,” put in 
Amy, quickly. “ How could he know? He would 
naturally imagine you to be asleep, as I was—self- 
ish wretch that I am !—instead of being awake, 
as I should have been, to console you. Have you 
been long up, darling ? You feel very cold.” 


conscious frame she wrapped second dressing- | 
gown. 

“ No—yes. I don’t know how long ; it seems 
an eternity.” 


“My poor Sabey! How shocked Matt will be, 
when he comes, to find you have been so troubled’ 
about him !” 

“Oh, if he would only come!” cried Sabey, | 


dropping into a chair, and rocking herself to and 


fro. “If he would come, ill, or with a broken | 
limb, that I might tend and cure him—if anyhow 
he would only come !” 

“He will come, Sabey. Be of good heart. 
Look, it is ontting light, and with the morning, 
let us hope, he will arrive. It is only reasonable 
to suppose it, since if—” 

“ Amy,” cried 
stand this any longer. I shall go to Poulet 
Street, and learn the worst.” 

“The worst! Why take so sad a view of 
things? It is not like your good sense, Sabey, | 
nor has it sense at all. The place in Poulet 
Street will not be open.” 

“There are always people in the house,” said — 
Sabey, fingering her clothes irresolutely, and with | 
that anxious, listening air upon her face that | 
never left it for an instant. 

“Yes, but they will know nothing of Matthew. 
He has told us what he does, you know: how he 
lets himself in with his oy and puts the’ 
-- 

diamonds cried Sabey Sabey, throwing up 
her hands, “They have killed him for the dia- 
monds.”: 

“My dear Sabey, who have killed him? - Hew 
can you—can you distress yourself with such 
monstrous thoughts? Have they killed John 
Rutherford also, then? And if so, do you think 
we should not have heard of such terrible things 


by this time? I grant that you have cause for | 


anxiety: 

“T am in doubt,” said Sabey, as if to herself, 
and without taking any notice of this a ; 
“whether to go to Poulet Street or to Hybla 
Mews. It is possible, as you say, that at Mr. 
Signet’s place they may know nothing ; but Mrs. 
Rutherford—” 

“There, again, dear,” put in Amy, quickly; “if 
Sally thought there was anything wrong with her 
husband, would she not have been here by this 
time? He has not come home, of course, any 
more than Matthew, yet her mind does not in- 
stantly fly to robbery and murder. As to your 
going out in this weather, it would be perfect 
madness; and, besides, what would Matthew say 
should he come home and find you gone? But 
if it would be the least satisfaction to you, I will 
go off to the Mews at once, and Uncle Stephen 


will, I am sure, go to Poulet Street.” 


“Eh? what ?—who is talking about me ?” cried 
a wheezy voice below-stairs, for the women were 
still in Amy’s room. “What the deuce is the 
matter? Ihave got such a bronchitis, thanks to 
the poet Aischylus, last night, that I can searce- 
ly speak ; but I can still hear.” 

“Then he can’t go,” whispered Sabey. “Don’t 
ask him, I entreat of you. It won’t hurt me— 

can hurt me so much as doing nothing.” 

“ Hush! ee course,” said Amy. 
Then, raising her voice : “ Poor Sabey is in a most 
dreadful state about Matthew’s not having come 
home, Mr. Durham.” 

“Not come home?” wheezed the old gentle- 
man. “Why, what time is it?” 

“Tt is past six o’clock.” 

There was a pause, during which they well un- 
derstood that Uncle Stephen was looking very 


serious. 

“Qh, that’s nothing. It’s this infernal weath- 
er. The horse has slipped up, or can’t get along ; 

or ‘honest John,’ as you call him, has taken an 
sels of whiskey to keep the cold out. Mat 
thew will be home by breakfast-time, trast him. 
T’ll just put on my clothes and see about it.” 

The two women looked at one another, far from 
re-assured by Mr. Durham’s speech. The tone in 
which he spoke, making every allowance for his 
bronchitis, seemed to belie his words. The old 
gentleman evidently thought ill of the matter. 

“Now, Sabey,” said Amy, with tender earnest- 
ness, “all you have to do is to remain here with | 
your child, and hope for the best; it is your duty 
to your husband, who would never forgive us if 
we suffered you to do anything rash, or come to 
harm, on his account. 
let Frank have word that he is wanted immedi- 
ately.” 

“He will never let you go to the Mews,” sigh- 
the wind blows; and the snow is falling thicker 
than ever.” 


Sabey, starting up, “I can not : 


« Let me? There is no one who has the ri 
to prevent me,” answered Amy, lacing up 
thickest boots. “ You are my sister, and Matt is 
my brother, just as th he were my own flesh 
and blood. To him of men I owe loving serv- 
ice: I shall not fail him, Sabey 

She would not fail him: pec 
' faces, and had caught sight of hers, so ready and 
steady, so tender and true, could doubt of that. 

“* Heaven bless you!” exclaimed Sabey, throw- 
ing her arms about her sister’s neck, and burst- 
ing for the first time into a passion of tears. “‘ My 
darling was always fond of you, Amy.” 

“Don’t! don’t!” cried the other, earnestly ; “do 
not let us unnerve one another. What love can 
do shall be done for. Matt. Only we will take 
Frank into counsel first, because he has a good 
head, and will tell us what is best to be done.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE FOUR-FOOTED PHILOSOPHER. 


Winxine, blinking, purring lowly, 

Velvet-footed, stepping slowly, 
Came the Family Cat. 

Outside, mud and rain and mire; 


But inside, before the fire, 
- Lay her cozy mat. 


Yet to reach it she must pass 
A new Psyche looking-glass, 
And of course she knew 
Her own handsome whiskered face, 
Her own stately lithesome 


Half offended, quite amazed, 
She upon the vision 


gazed. 
“What is it?” she said; 
Looked on this side, and on ‘that,. 
Softly touched the other cat, 
Shook her wise old head. 


“ That is me! I ought to know; 
That’s my tail, and that’s ) ay paw; 
But why am I there 
Am I one? or am I —e 
Soon she gave a scornful “ Mew /” 
“Need I really care? 


“Bah! it’s nothing, I dare say. 
Often on a sunny day 
Shadows come and go. 
Some new kind of shadow round; 
Nothing it, Pl be bound. 
Shall I scratch it? No. 


“Things are never what they seem: 
I remember, by the stream, 
Hunting birds one day, 
That just such a cat I found; 
Sprang at him, was nearly drowned: 
Sparrows got away. 
“Were it needful I should see 
Why this thing resembles me, 
Betty would have said, 
Pag you'll have that cat to fight,’ 
, ‘Puss, that other cat’s all right.’ | 
"ts guess Pll go to bed. 


“Tm the Family Cat, and keep 

Watch and guard, while others sleep, 
O’er those thievish mice; 

If I did not kill and eat, 

What would come of corn and meat? 
Duty pays its price. F 

Shadows lead to foolish acts ; 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


It is not strange that diseases of the lungs and of 
the eyes prevail so extensively in our cities, especially 
in New York and Brooklyn. The dust and ashes 
which a person has to inhale in one such April as the 
present is enough to poison the most healthy lungs; 
and the eyes are kept in a constant state of irritation 
by the foreign particles which continually enter them. 
Notice the removal of the ashes from the ash-barreis 
on a windy day. In the first place, the barrels which 
line the streets are all uncovered, and the breezes play 
with their contents, which are frequently stirred up 


comes along; the ash-barrel is tipped over into it, 
sending a deneer cloud into the air already thick with 
the fine powder. In the streets the -coliected 
piles of dust and dirt are constantly swept about by 
the wild winds; but when, on rare the 
are called into requisition, it is, for 
the time being, often almost impossible to breathe 
or to see. And a liberal sprinkling of water might 
so easily mitigate this evil! Surely the manner of 
cleansing our streets and of removing ashes has not 
kept pace with the age. What essential improve- 
ment has been wrought within the last half century ? 
Nearly a hundred years ago—in 1786—there was an or- 
dinance in New York enforcing a very simple system 
of street-cleaning. Every week each householder was 
under obligation to sweep the dirt of the street oppo- 
site his own premises into piles, and scavengers were 
employed to remove it, the sweepings being regarded 
as valuable enough to pay for the removal. If cither 
householders or scavengers negiected their duties, a 
fine was imposed. This was in 1786; and how little 
improvement on this mode has a century brought:! 


A committee of the New York State Survey Com- 
missioners recently visited Ottawa to confer with the 
government of the Dominion of Canada in regard to 
the preservation of the scenery of Niagara Falis. The 
Dominion government seems fully alive to the neces- 
sity of a prompt endeavor to rescue Niagara Falls 
from spoliation, and expresses hearty co-operation 
with the State of New York in the accomplishing of 
this result. 


lay over in the New York Post-office until the sailing 
of the next mail steamer, and arrived in London De- | 
cember 13, 1879. Being sent from London to Mar- 


seilles, it arrived December 17, 1879; from Marseilles 


And her Maltese blue. “ 


to Cairo, arriving December 25; from Cairo to Bombay, 
arriving January 15, 1880 ; from Bombay to Singapore, 
arriving February 2; from Singapore to Yokohama, 
arriving March 9; from Yokohama to San Francisco, 
arriving March 26; from San Francisco to New York, 
arriving April 3. The entire trip occupied 127 days. 

The Hahnemann Hospital Fair opened auspiciously 
in the Madison Square Garden, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that the efforts of many benevolent la- 
dies to realize adequate funds to support free beds in 
the hospital will be rewarded with great success. So 
many attractions are offered that every visitor will feel 
fair. 


On April 11 the Academy of Fine Arts in Phila- 
delphia was opened for the first time on Sunday, un- 
der the provisions of a bequest of Joseph E. Temple, 
who gave $50,000 on condition that the Academy 
shoald be opened free one day each week. The direct- 
ors state that over ten thousand people visited the gal- 
leries, and that there was not. the least disorder. 

According to statistics, fifty-two newspapers and 
magazines in this country are edited by colored men. 


Prospects of a new opera-house in New York cori- 
tinue to increase. The projectors of the acheme are 


deeply interested, and expect success, 


“Times” may be growing “ brighter,” but with gas, 
coal, and ice at extortionate prices, and all necessaries 
of life rising in cost, some people find it hard to realize 


monopoly without a conscience, it makes the public 
query if law should not step in, and in some measure 
regulate the price. Municipal governments might 
wisely legislate about some things to the public benefit. 


A bill to provide for celebrating the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the treaty of peace by holding an Inter- 
national Exhibition in New York in 1883 passed the 
Senate March 31. ° It incorporates the United S‘ates 
International Exhibition, composed of well-known 
New York gentlemen, whose official functions are to 
continue until the close of the Exhibition. But not less 
than $1,000,000 must be subscribed, and not less than 
ten per centum thereof must be paid in, before the cor- 
poration can begin active operations. 


A remarkable funeral scene was witnessed in Cal- 
vary Church in this city not long ago. A large num- 
ber of venerable gentlemen were gathered to pay their 
last respects to two merchants who were long part- 
ners in business, and had died on the same day, Her- 
man D. Aldrich and Robert H. McCurdy came to this 
city when young lads, and found employment togeth- 
er in a dry-goods store. About 1825 they formed a 
partnership in the same business, and for over thirty 
years continued together, and then retired from busi- 
ness with ample fortunes. For many years they lived 
as neighbors in East Fourteenth Street. They both 
died on the same day, within a short time of each other, 
the one aged seventy-nine and the other eighty years, 
and a joint funeral service was held over their remains. 


A writer in the Lancet, arguing from the theory that 
‘steam will fog in a room, believes that by 
sending ont an army of steam-engines on foggy morn- 
ings about the London streets they might produce a 
cloudless sky. It is suggested that a company for 
this purpose be formed under the name of the “‘ Fog- 
dispersing and Blue-sky Assurance Company.” Lon- 
doners would rejoice in the successful operations of 
a company. 


Wabash, Indiana, has adopted the electric light for 
general illumination. The arrangements are not yet 
fully completed, but from the account of the first 
evening's experiment we quote a few sentences: ‘‘ As 


dles’ power each put forth a noonday light for one 
mile in circumference. The lamps, suspended mid- 
way of the iron flag-staff on the court-house, which 
towers one hundred feet above the business part of 
the town, were furnished with electricity by a No. 5 
generator, driven by a seven-horse-powér engine. At 
Urbana, five miles north, the light was said to be 
beautiful. The test has given general satisfaction.” 


There is an odd superstition that the opal is an un- 
lucky stone, and in the minds of those who believe in 


minutes after she put it on she was knocked down by 


deeply. 
paired, and the lady, undaunted by the proverbial ill 
luck of opala, wore it to the opera. There she lost it, 
and the prince breatbes now more freely. 


in France. Two-thirds of them are natives of the 
provinces, and one-third of Parise. Of those born in 
the provinces a majority come from the sonth. About 
1000 writers out of the 1700 write noveis or stories for 
the young, while 200 are poets, and 150 devote them- 


evening the committee, with other guests, dined at Del- 
at the invitation of the managing director 


the features of the feast was the introduction of oleo- 
margarine in various forms. It was used in the cook- 
ing throughont, and plates of it, side by side with fresh 
butter, were placed upon the tabie for the company to 
judge of its merits. It would seem as if this matter of 
oleomargarine was a very simple one. That olcomar- 
garine is not butter needs no proof, but it may be an 
excellent substitute for it. And the more carefully it 
is made, the more will it grow in favor with the com- 
manity. But it should stand on its own merits, and be 
sold under its own name. People may prefer it to but- 
ter, but nobody wants to be cheated into buying a 
thing by any unfair dealing. Therefore butter and 
oleomargarine should be kept distinct in the market, 
just as coffee and chiccory should be. There are those 
who want a certain proportion of chiccory in their 
coffee, but that does not authorize the grocer to sell 
chiccory when the customer asks for coffce, nor justify 


him in the least adulteration. 


the fact. When certain articles are in the hands ofa — 


the clock struck eight, four Brush lamps of 3000 can- - 


Statistics say that there are about 1700 female authors 


of the Commercial Manufacturing Company. One of | 
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not sure, if every moment renders us more anx- : 
jous and less sure, then indeed is it weary—and | 
wearing. 
the half 
in a f | 
been so | 
and & to nameless terrors is now a torture | 
| 
| 
in summer- 
y Pargiter tarried to 
at four, Matthew should 
time. Even now, however, 
with her usual thoughtfulness for others, Sabey 
forbears to communicate her fears to her sister, 
whose bedroom is on the floor above, and, wrap- | a 
ing her dressing-gown around her, creeps down | 
re A softly into the dining-room. She enter- 
tains the glimmer of a hope that her own clock a 
dare not dwell upon, is that “something dread- 
ful” has happened to him in connection with the 
diamonds. She knew that he always carried a | 3 ) ' 
revolver with him on such expeditions; but | 
thieves might carry them likewise, or that very 
instrument of his defense might have been 
wrenched from his grasp and used against him. 
If anything serious had happened, John Ruther- | 
ford would, of course, have come to the Grove | 
with tidings of it, v he could ; but he, perhaps, | 
had shared his employer’s fate. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
Better to discuss such facts | 
As my mat—and mice.” 
very serious. was ho longer possibile 
to suppose that Matthew had merely been delayed 
bythe hous of Lady bet from 
riousness to hopelessness is a long step ; and after fatality the adventures of the Princess Olga Galitzin, 
that one bitter cry, wrung from her by the sharp- of Paris, confirm this. Soon ‘after her marriage her 
husband presented her with a beautiful opal bracelet as 
which she happened to see in a shop window. Ten ; 
a cab, and though she escaped unhurt, the clasp of her 
new bracelet. was broken. It was repaired, and the 
by professional investigators. They remain for hours | next evening the princess wore it again at a ball, 
thought about her Matthew had flitted across her | 
brain. Amy loved him, she knew, and 
of all people next to herself understood 
acter; and Uncle Stephen’s affection f 
indisputable. But even these two, in her view, 
did not estimate him—his guilelessness, his gen- ee | 
tleness, his love of justice, and his unmerited 
selves to educational works. 
! 
: A sub-committee of the Congressional Committee 
on Agriculture recently visited the oleomargarine fac- 
tory of the Commercial Manufacturing Company in 
pectations, were by them set down to moroseness this city, for the purpose of examining the products 
” of disposition ; they thought him dissatisfied with- of the factory and the methods of making. In the 
ance. Hints had been openly dropped to this ef- 
thew, nor ever would be, now that he was gone. : 
For the moment, however, all these thoughts 
had passed away. 
“ Amy, dear Amy—something has happened !”’ 
she cried, in a broken but far from tearful voice, | 
tion had been gall to her. What was the obiild York November 29, 1879, but losing the mail steamer, | 
compared with its father? “To Matthew.” | 
“Great Heaven! what? Oh, Sabey!” Amy | 
did not waste time as she said this: she was put- | 
ting on her things—not as Lady Pargiter did, but ee 
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burned paper, locks of hair, a knife, and an Indian 


onme. I looked sharp, 


‘man ; don’t you holler.’ I was completely a 
mark 
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THE WEST POINT OUTRAGE. 


Earty on the morning of April 6, Jonnson C. 
Wurrraker, a colored cadet at a Point, was 
found by the guard lying, rently unconscious, 
on the floor of his em, wah his feet tied to the 
iron bedstead, his hands bound together, and his 
head resting on a pillow that was saturated with 
blood. His face, head, and night-shirt were also 
bloody. Lying about the room were pieces of 


club. An alarm was given, and when the officer 
‘of the day came in, the cadet wafjreleased from 
his fastenings and laid upon the The sur- 

n who examined him found that a small por- 
tion of the left ear had been cut off, and that the 
right ear, the left hand, and one of the toes were 


also cut. 
When able to talk the wounded man told 


story of the outrage, as follows : 


“‘ Last night, immediately after tattoo, I retired, and 
had been to sleep some time when I was awakened, I 
think shortly after 2 a.m., by the moving of the latch 
on the door of my room. door is never locked. 
At first I thought fhe noise might have been occasion- 
ed by the win ~ = the hall window. I listened 
for a moment, and then fell into. a doze, when I was 
again suddenly awakened by some one jumping right 

there were three men in 
all. Two of them were attired in dark clothing, and 
the third had on a light gray suit, and all wore black 


**T drew back my arm to strike the man who had 
jumped on me, nat partially raised in the bed in the. 
struggle, when I was seized by the throat, and choked 
till I was almost suffocated; and I was also struck a 
heavy blow on the left temple and also on the nose 
with something hard. The man who dealt the blow 
shouted to me, ‘1f you don’t be still, you will be a dead 


‘One of the men then said, ‘ im like 


they do hogs down South.’ And then, with what I 
think was a knife, they cut off the lower end of my 
left ear, and slit the lobe of my right ear once or twice. 
Next the an to tie my feet, and I kicked as hard 
as I ten when one exclaimed, ‘ Don’t you kick, or I 
will cut you,’ and he did stick my feet twice. 

** At this time the small man dressed in gray said to 
one of the o ‘ Look out, don’t hurt him; see how 
he bleeds; take my handkerchief, and put it around 
his wounds ;’ and the handkerchief was taken and ap- 
plied as suggested, but afterward taken away. They 
then tied my feet and my hands with strips of white 
croes-helts, and then laid me on the floor with my feet 
toward the bed in the little alcove you see there, and 
my head toward the wall. Next they tied my feet to 
the iron bedstead. 

“I asked them if they would place a pillow under 
my head, and oy did. Again they told me not to 
holler, and one , ‘ Now let’s leave,’ and ped 
quietly out of the room. After they left, 1 t hard 
to guaw the straps from my hands with my teeth 
without success. I cried, but not very load, ‘Help! 
help !’ but got no answer. I did not dare to shout 
jond, for fear of more harm from them. I think I 
must have lain there three hours before reveille, and 
was in a stupor from blows received. I don’t know 
who could have done this thing. I didn’t know that 
I had’an enemy. I think I could recognize at least 
one of the men by his clothing. I tried to pull his : 


mask off, but he jerked back. 
** About a year I got a note on which was writ- 
ten: ‘Look out!’ I don’t know where it came from. 
Last Sunday I found a sealed envelope in my room, 
om opening it found a note inside which as fol- 
ows: 


Look out; keep awake; you will be fixed. 


**T paid no attention to the first note of a pe AZO, 
nor did I pay any attention to the warning of Sunday.. 
I felt bad this morning, but am better now. I guess 
I will come out all right.” 

When asked afterward if he knew who com- 
mitted the assault, he said he did not, but thought 
they were cadets. He had no special enemies, 
he added, but there was a general feeling against 
him. The statement that he had done the deed 
himself; he characterized as a outrage. 
Giving some further details of the affair, he said 
that one of his assailants suggested that they 
shave-his head, and a few locks of his hair were 
cut off. The short man, who seems to have been 
the tender-hearted one of the three, held aloof 
from the struggie, but at the close offered to put 
his handkerchief under his ear, so as to stop the 
bleeding. “Then,” continued Warrraker, “one 
of the men said, ‘Get a glass, and let him see 
himself.” They brought a glass, and after pressing 
it against my nose, broke it over my head. When 
they were about to go away, I asked them to put 
a pillow under my head, and they did so.” 

WuITTAKER is twenty-one years of age, and has 
a complexion so light that he could not be iden- 
tified as a colored man while parading with his | 
corps. His hair-is not very kinky, but fis face 
is covered with freckles. He has handsome eyes, 
and is very retiring in his manner. ' 

A Court of Inquiry, appointed by General 
SCHOFIELD to investigate the matter, began to take 
testimony April 9. The members were: Major 

Morpecal, President; Captain Raymonp and Lieu- 
tenant TILLMAN, members ; and Lieutenant Srars, 
Recorder. Lieutenant Kniaut was appointed to 
represent Wuirtaker. Later on, United States 
District Attorney Martin I. Townsenp appeared 
as the representative of the War Department. 
Our illustration on page 285 was made at the 
point when Mr. Townsenp, in examining the sur- 
geon, Dr. ALEXaNpER, held up the bloody bed- 
quilt, and asked him to measure the stains. Be- 
hind the questioner sits Professor R. T. Grren- 
rk, of Washington, the friend of Wiutraker. To 
the left of the doctor, whose back is toward us, 
is the cadet’s' counsel, Lieutenant Kxicur, and on 
the right is the Recorder, Lieutenant Skars. The 
two officers at the other end of the table are also 
members of the Court. In the upper left-hand 
corner is a portrait of Wuirraker himself. 


Many of the largest and finest structures in 
this country are painted with H. W. Johns’ As- 
bestos Liquid Paints, which are rapidly taking 
the place of all others for the better classes of 
dwellings, on a¢count of their superior richness 
of color and durability, which render them the 
most beautiful as well as the most economical 
paints in the world. H.W. Johns Mfg. Co., 87 
Maiden Lane, N, Y., are the sole man rers, 
—{Com.] 


Horsrorp’s Actp Pnosruatr acts with decided ben- 
efit in cases of innutrition of the brain from abuse of 


m,—For six months I was treated by 
two of the best physicians in New York City for 
disease of the prostate, at times suffering in- 
tense pain. Their treatment was of little or 
no benefit to me. In one of my spasms of 
agony I thought of “Constitution Water,” hav- 
ing seen it advertised for this class of diseases. 
I sent to my druggist for it, took a dose of it at 
once, in two hours’ time I was up free from pain, 
and cured in a few weeks. 


Residence, 150th St. and Mott Avenue ; 
Office of Lumber Yard, foot East 35th St. 
To Messrs: Morcan & Auten, New York. 


*¢ Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
com fainta and childhood weakness a ty. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. ¥.—{Com.] 


What makes Hair so beautiful? Mrs. 8. A. 
Restorer. Every Druggist sells 
Om. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot or luxurious 
—_ Can be eaten by d ce without fear of 
e ills resalting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
-GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


application of the fine properties 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has: provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until stron 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. endvods 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood &@ properly nourished frame.”— 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


& 


R GENTLEMEN derives its 
the Latin word “Claudio,” to draw to- 
ingenious construction of the 
shield, when adjusted to the wearer, the round corners 
draw inwards, conforming in its graceful outlines to 
the neck and chest. Examine carefully for the Patent 
Stamp on the back of each Scarf. None others are 
genuine. For sale at all first-class establishments. 


FISK, CLARK & FLAGG, Patentees. 
CELLULOID EYEGLASSES 


representing the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell 
& Amber, The! & strongest 


ightest, 
ty SPENCER 0. 13 Maiden] Lane, NY 


Rorat Baxine Powngr Co., New York. 


20 REED & Nassau 


$6. 


COMPLETE FISHING OUTFIT. 


A fine a-piece 
Oil Silk Line, Leader and Float. Rod, Reeland B 


bad Z 
Rod, dark polphed. brass mounted, with Lancewood Tip, Rod Case, Fishing Basket 
with Strap, fine Brass Click Reel, 1 dozen best Trout Flies, 1 dozen best Hooks on Gut, Fly Book, best Qualiiy 
i et same as shown in cut above. 


hisis a great Bargain, 


as the regular price of these goods, if sold separately, amounts to $10. I offer all complete for $6. These s 
ced p 


are just as represented, or money refunded. New 


sent free, containing a complete List of Fishing Tackle, 


R. SIMPSON, 132 Nassau St., N.Y. 


description. 


Catalogue, with redu 
Base Ball, 


rices for 1880, 
Archery, and Sportsmen's Goods of every 


Highfield’s English Archery 


IS THE BEST. 
PECK & SNYDER, Sole Importers, 


124 and 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
WRITH FOR CATALOGUE. 


SPY GLASSES, 
FIELD GLASSES, 


MICROSCOPES. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


024 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


Part 1, Mathematical Instruments. 
62. Optical Instruments. 
Magic Lanterns. 
s¢ 64. Philosophical Apparatus. 


CHEAP MUSIC 


“Turkish Reveille,” 12 cents; *‘ Fatinitza,” 16 
20 cents; ‘* Sea Cadet,” 20 cents. Mailed on receipt of 
rice. Extra liberal terms to dealers. Catalogues free. 
Hitchcock’s ‘Music Store, 82 Park Row, New York. 


ESTERBROOK’S STEEL 


For Sale by all Stationers. | 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 26 John St., New York. 


BekER’s BITTERS,*? THE BEST 
Stomach Bitters known—unequalled for 

eir medicinal properties, and for their fineness 
as a cordial. Beware of counterfeits and imita- 
tions similarly put up. For gale by dra 


rs, liquor merchants, and 
Role Agent. 78 Jone St., NY Fo 


LOVELY ROSEBUD CHROMO CARDS, 
20 20 all Floral Motto with name, 10 cents, x 


NASSAU CARD CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire-Proof 
Coatings, Cements. Sxnp ror Samptes, ILivs- 
TRATRD PAMPHLET 


FINE TROUT TACKLE. 
We offer a fine 3 Joint Fly Rod, 15 
Brags Reel, 100 ft. Linen Line, 3 

es, 8 Hooks to gut, & 


sample Flies by mail, tpaid, 
10c. each; per doz., $1 00; com- 
ete C e Free. 


a 
PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, . 
124 and 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


Harper's Pictorial History 


OF THE - 


GREAT REBELLION. 


With nearly 1000 Illustrations. 
INCLUDING MAPS, PLANS, SCENES, AND PORTRAITS. 


2 vols., 4to, Cloth, $12 00. 


The historical matter is really valuable ; the sketches 


| of individuals and incidents are admirably drawn, not 


only by the pen of the historian, but by the pencil of 
the artist ; and both combined make one of the mark- 
ed histories of the war, if not the great history of 
the war. There are official documents on every page 
which add much to the value of the work. It will be 
found on the centre-tables of thousands.—Boston Post. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


8” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

CTS. pays for Star Spangled Banner, 8 months, 

Nothing like it. 18th year. 8 pages, illustrated. 

Specimens Free, Address Banner, Hinsdale, N.H. 


AND Price-Lisr. 
H. W. JOHNS MFG. CO., 87 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


and all Itching Affections of the Skin and 


| 


GUION LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
Leaving Pier No. 88, N. R., foot of King Street, 

ARIZONA 
WYOMING, ay, April 1:30 P.M. 


WISCONSIN, Tu 


Cabin Passage (according to State-room $60-$80, 
and $100; Steerage 
Offices, No. 29:Broadway. WILLIAMS & GUION. 


(uticura 


SKIN REMEDIES 


Cure §kin Diseases and Scalp 
Affections with Loss 
of Hair. 


Scrofulous, Cancerous, and Canker Humor. External. 
ly, Curtoura, a Medicinal Jelly, removes all Sealy 
rusts, heals Humors, U) res, Itchi Piles, 


Curiouna 
the Curi- 
ours Saavine Soap is worth its weight in 


gold. 
PSORIASIS. 


Nineteen Years of Suffering and Hundreds 
of Dollars for Medicine. 


Messrs. Werxs & Porrrr: Gentlemen,—I have 
afflicted for nineteen years with Psoriasis, and have 


orm 
into scales, which would all be scratched off next 
and so on. I have been completely cured a 
Curiouna Remeviss. Most respectfally, 
Tuomas Detary. 
Conoorp Sr., 


Custom Mitt, 
Mempuis, Tenn., June 16, 1879. 


RINGWORM HUMOR 


Of Six Years’ Duration cured by the Cuti- 
cura Remedies. 
Messrs. WeEexs & Porrer: Sirs,—I have had a 
got at the six years, whic 
all over my. ears, fa 
itched and irritated me a deal. 


taking ‘every bit of hemor om ving it 
as smooth as a dollar. I thank mc in for the nip 
it has been to me. Geo, W. Tiows, 
48 Sr., Provipenos, R. L, 
Nov. 29, 1879. 


SALT-RHEUM 


Por Nine Years Speedily Cured with the 
Cuticura es. 


Messrs. Werxs & Porrer —I 
troubled for nine years with Belt 


trade; have y 
with no more than a temporary relief. I ried 
everything it was no more than fair that I should try 
yours, which were astonishingly effective, completely 
curing me. It is two months since I quit using the 
medicine, and I am satisfied I am — 
Gratitude alone pee me to fonder you my testimo- 
nial. Most truly yours, Gero. F. Owen 
Dealer in Pianos and Organs. 


Granpv Rarrps, Mron., October, 1879. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


For Skin, Scalp, and Blood Humors. 

Werxs & Porrsr, Chemists and Drug- 

sts, 860 Boston, Mass., 21 

oronto, Ont., and 8 Snow Hill, London, and for sale 
by all Druggists and Dealers. Price of Curicurs 
small boxes, 50 cents; large boxes, containing two and 
one half times the quantity of small, $1. Rxsorvent, 
$1 per bottle. CurTioura Soar, 25 
cents per cake. Cuticura Meniomas Suavine Soar, 
15 cents per cake; in bars for Barbers and large cun- 
sumers, 50 cents. : 


cCOLLINg | 
vourac 


They vitalize, strengthen, 

_ nd support.Weak and Pain- 

ELECTMIO ful Parts; relieve Chronic 

Ailments of the Liver and 

STER® Kidneys ; absorb Poisons, and 

thus prevent Fever and Ague, Malarial and Conta- — 

gious and when placed over the pit of the 

stomach prevept Dyspepsia, Bilious Colic, Cramps, 
and Pains. Price, 25 cents. 


GOOLEY GREAMER! 


GOLD MEDAL, Pazis, 1879. 
Butter made by this process 
was award atIn- 
ternati 1878, 


—> more 
is r, gives 
bett than ne of settin 
milk" Send” for al man” giving parteulars and 
testimonials. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
 Bellews Falls, Vermont. 


Genuine Vichy! 


HAUTERIVE) For Gout, Rheumatiam, Diabetes, 
Gravel, Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. 

CELESTINS 

GRANDE GR Diseases of the Liver. 


HAUTERIVE ; 
OR ITALY Diseases of the Stomach, Dyspepsia 
The Springs are owned by the French Government, 
and the waters are bottled under its supervision. 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS 
WINE MERCHANTS, DRUGGISTS, & 
GROCERS, 0R WHOLESALE FROM 


THE AGENTS. 
BOUCHE, FILS & CO., New York. 


: “By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
| which govern the operations of di on and nutri- 
ay, May 4, 1:30 P.M. 
y, May 18, NOON. 
Respectfully yours, ee 
Cuar_es J. BENEDICT 
: The Curtovea Remeptes are marvels of curative 
owes. the REsOLVENT cleanses 
| e Liver an neys, ulates the Stomach 
Bowels, enriches. and purifies the Bl 
os. O r, an admirably assisted in eve 
SS by that most softening, healing, and ex nisitely 
| SCARF MADE 
| VC 
® SF 
aif 1 pent hun 8 Of dollars for doctors and stuff they 
. pi call blood purifierg. Doctors did not know what 
7 to call my disease. I would scratch nights until I 
| physicians out bene- 
4 / have been 
44) - >. ev atent medicine, I think, known to the 
tf 
| 
ete, Dy express | 
or $500; by mail, | 
postpaid, $5 50; | 
| Premium at same Fair, 
1879. First Premium at tho 
Royal AgrieulturalExhibition, 
London, 1879. Needs no 
milk-room, raises all of 
SREAME! ereanm between milkings, ai- 
fords better ventilation, 
| = requires less labor, is 
| 
= 
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BA MORRISON, 


RICH NOVELTIES | 


Fringes, G Ornaments, and But- 
Real and tion Laces and Made- 

up Lace Goods. Ribbons, Silks, Velvets, and 
Materials for Millinery purposes. 
Dress Trt made to order, and Col- 


and 


kets from 75, to which we invite 
solicit 


salt? Hats, and 
B akfast aps a spec 
Orders by mail anomaly attended to. 


893 Broadway, N. Y. 


P. P. department, second and third floors. 


On and after Monday, April th 


WILL OFFER 


FIVE CASES 
Black Brocaded. Silks and Satins, 


From $1 50 to $7 00. 


SATIN DE LYON SATIN A LA REINE 
LOUISINES, FOULARDS, 


OTHER SILK FABRICS, 
At Very Low Prices, 


RICH NOVELTIES FOR COMBINATIONS.. 


Books for the 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yo 


the United State or Canada, on prepa, any ar 


Harrer’s mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


EGLESTON’S VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE. 
Villages and ‘by Wa Life, with Hints for their Im- 
ATHANIEL Hittyer EGLestTon. 

‘ost Svo, Cloth 


WATSON’S HOME GARDEN. Amer- 
ican Home Garden : — Principles and Roles for 
the Culture of V its, Flowers, and 
Shrubbery. To which ro added brief Notes on 
Farm Crops, with a Table of their —— Product 
and Chemical Constituents. By ALEXANDER Wart- 
Cloth, ae Several Hundred Illustrations. 12mo, 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pomologist. 
To aid in Propagatin on Apple, and Cultivating 
and Orcha Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Frui Youns and Old Trees, and Mec¥anical 

Devices employed with Orchards and 
the Management of 
‘Topp. 12mo, mo, Cloth, $1 


BROWNE'S TREES OF AMERICA. The Trees of 
America, Native and Foreign, Pictorially and Bo- 
tanically Delineated, and Scientificall yand Popniarl 
Described: being considered principally with Re 
erence to their Geography and History, Soil and 
Situation, — jon and Culture, Accidents and 

> rties and Uses, Economy in the Arts, 

Introduction to Commerce, and their 

in Useful and Ornamental Plantations. 

Browne. With Numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 


BEMENT’S AMERICAN POULTERER’S COMPAN- 
ION. A Practical Treatise on the Breeding, Rear- 

ing, Fattening, and General Managemerit of the 

various Domestic: Poultry. By C. N. 

Bement. Illustrated with Portraits o Fowl, mosat- 

ly taken from Life; Poultry-Houses, Coops, 

] &c., &c. 

12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

JAEGER’S NORTH AMERICAN INSECTS. The 
North American Insects, with Numerous IIlustra- 
tions an from Specimens in the Cabinet of the 
Professor Jarern, assisted by H. C. 

Preston, wp 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


LES MODERN DWELLINGS. Modern Dwell- 

ings in Town and Country, adapted to American 

rigina #, com ottages, as, an 

on Furniture and Dec- 

By H. Hupvson Hotty. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


VAUX’S ARCHITECTURE. Villas and Cottages: 
a Series of Designs prepared for Execution in the 
United States. By Catverr Vaux, Architect. Near- 
ly 500 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


HEALTHY Healthy Houses. 
F.R. Adapted to. Amer- 


— New Illustra- 
of American Waltham 


< 


exam 
ndonbted 
te to H, WHITE 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY” 
8.WIL 


BLOWS. 
BLUE. | 2s3 i: St., Phil delphia. 
1 to $20 


By Sereno Epwakrps. 


Nests, 
With 120 Illustrations. 


GEORGE KEYES SON & CO. 


DEALERS IN 
Foreign and Domestic 


DRY GOODS, 


Cloaks and Shawls, 
Carpeting, &c. 
NOS. 349 AND 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Between 27th and 28th Streets. 


2) 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


PARISIAN NOVELTIES. 


Spring Mantles, Dolmans, Promenade, and Car- 
riage Wraps, Dinner, Evening, and Reception 
Dresses, Street and Carriage Costumes, Walking 
Suits, &c., &c. Also, a large assortment of their 
own manufacture from the latest Paris modes 
and the most desirable and fashionable fabrics. 


Broadway & [9th St. 


CONSTITUTION WATER. 


DROPS OF 


40 constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE IN THE BLADDER, CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT,CH HOOD WEAKNESS. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John 8t., N. Y. 


ero combined with great 
R OPERA, 
door. any” night double per- 


spective will show objects distinctly from 
two tosix miles. ’ Spectacles of the greatest tranrpa- 

rent power to strengthen and improve the sight 
without the distressing results of Mor changes. Catalogues 
sent by inclosing stamp. game Ows, OCULISTS, OP- 
TI » 687 Broadway, N. 


WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles, Prices reduced 
83 per cent. National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTS WANTED: Family 

Machine ever inven Will knit a pair of 

at. heel and toe in 30 Min- 

utes. ill also knit a great variety of articles, 

which there is always a ready mark 
Termsto T 


Agents’ profit per Week. Will 
it or forfeit $4 outfit free. 
Ea. Ripgout & €o., 218 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


$72 A Week. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 


Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Me. 


Harprr’s MaGazine..... 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


Manufacturers and Retailers of 


CARPETS, 


Offer an immense and elegant assortment of 


New and Desirable Styles of 
Wiltons, Axminsters, 
Velvets, Brussels, 


Rugs, Mats, 
Oilcloths, &., 


Including all popular varieties of FLOOR COVER- 
INGS, at 


UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 
Special Inducements to Churches,Steamers,and Hotels. 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York, 


Near 6th Ave. Elevated RR. Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEE, Manager. 


BLACK GRENADINES. 


We have determined to close out our 
entire stock of Black Grenadines, and 
have marked down the prices accordingly. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 
43 East 14th St. 845 & 847 Broadway. 


NEW AND ELEGANT EFFECTS 
RIBBONS, 


INCLUDING 


CHINTZ POLKA SPOTS, SURAH 


Other Styles Specially Adapted for Trim- 
ming Summer Dresses. 


AITKEN, SON, & CO,, 


Broadway and 18th Street. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”—See ‘“ Medical 
Press,” ‘* Lancet,” “‘ British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
— Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink acroes the 


os Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storek rs,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole A <iopy nited States 
& OO., 48 Mark 

on, 


Sold wholesale in New ies “AC PARK & TILFORD. 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, A KER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & SH. K. & F. B. 

THURBER & CO., and HOBBINS, & SONS. 


91.20 


HARPER'S PERIODICILS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year........... 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. .. 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harper’s Magazine..... 
Hanrer’s WEEKLY....... one $10 00 


Harper’s WEEKLY....... 


Happer’s MaGazine..... 


Harper's 
Harrer’s Bazarg......... One Year.......... 700 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


Your Boys ! Give them a Printing 

All prices, from $1.50 Business Men 
do your own Printing. ir wealth 
F. 
Baltimore,Md, Price List 


AGENTS GAGE Co., Boston, Mase 


ES of and parsing 

a delicious and sparkling 
helesome and temperate. Sold 

HIRES = ent by mall of 2 cts. Address, CH 
Manufacturer, 315 M Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$66 A week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatrerr & Co., Portland, Me. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, 


HARPER 
LIST NEW 


HISTORY OF JOHN on WITT. History of the 
Administration of John De Witt, ag Pensionary 
of Holland. By Jamzs Greppgs. Vol. I,—1623--1654. 
With a Portrait. Svo, Cloth, $250. | 

IL. 
uctive Logic. y Noau avis, University 
of Virginia. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


III. 
MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Being bed agg Selections of British and American 
Authorship, from Shakespeare to the Present Time ; 
together with Definitions, Notes, Analyses, aud 
ossary, as an aid to Systematic Literary Study. 


For Use in High and Normal Schools, Acadeniies, | 


Seminaries, &. By Wriittam Swinton, Author o 
**Harper’s Language Series,” and Guild Medallist 
Paris 1878. With P its. Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $1 75 


I 
THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY AND A BUN- 
DLE OF LETTERS. By Henry James,dr; 32mv, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


HILDRETH'S UNITED STATES, The History of 
the United States. Firat ies.—From the First 
Settlement of the Country to the Adoption of the 
Federal Constitution... Second Series.—From the 
Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the End of 
the Sixteenth Congress. By Riouarp 
6 vols., Svo, Cloth, with agg a Labels, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $12 00. (in @ Boz.) 

Uniform with the or Editions of Hume, 
Macaulay, and Motley, which have been recently 
published. 


VI. 


A PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By .- . 


Evesne Lawrkenog. 82ino, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 


40 cents. 
Vit 


SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. 

By J. M. Mougeny. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. A 
Lecture. By Dr. Heewann Bonitz. Translated 
from the Fourth German Edition. By Lewis R. 
Paokarv. Square 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 

1X. 

RUSSIA BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR, Trane- 
lated from the German by E. Fatrrax Tayior. 4to, 
Paper, 15 cents. 


xX. 
TENNYSON’ S$ SONGS, WITH music. Songs 
from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson. 
* Set to Music by various Composers. Edited by 
W. G. Custis. ith Portrait and Original Dlustra- 
tions by Winslow Homer, C. S. Reinhart, A. Fred- 
ericks, and Jessie Curtis. Royal 4to, Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $5 00. sii 


M‘CARTHY'S HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of 
ueen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By Justin 
oCartny. Vol I, (containing Vols. Hy and IL. of 
the English Edition), 12mo, Cloth $1 25. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Morixy. The following volumes are now ready: 
HAWTHORNE. By Henry Jamzs, Jr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


BUNYAN. By Jamra Antuony Frorne. 
CHAUCER. By Apo-pnus Warp. 
SOUTHEY. By Epvwarv Dowpkrn. 
MILTON. By Marx Parrtison, 
BURKE. By Jonn Mortey. 
THACKERAY. By Anrtuony 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Sua. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvecn. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Witttam Minto, 
GOLDSMITH. By Biaok. 
HUME. By Professor Hux ry. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurton. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J.C. Monison. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesure Srerurn. 
12mov, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 
xml. 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 1502- 
1808. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by her 
Grandson, Pavs. pe Réemosart, Senator. Translated 
by Mrs. Casurt Hory and Mr. Part 
, 4to, Paper, 10 cents. Part il., 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
Put IiL., llustrated, 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


By Maria M. Grant. 15 cents. 


Prince Hugo. 
A Foreign Marriage; or, Buying a Title. 75 cents. 
For Dear Sake. By Ma Crom. Hay. 15 cents. 
Daireen. By Franx Fuanxrort Moore. 15 cents. 
15 cents. 
cla. 


Two Women, 
A Wayward Woman. 


The Return of the Princess. By Jacques Vincent. 
Translated by Lacra E. 10 cents. 


Tom Singleton: eo “and Dramatist. By W. W. 
Synor 


By Gronatana M. Cratx. 


By Geirritis. 


A Sylvan Queen. 15 centa. 
Barbara, By Miss Bravpon. 15 cents. 
Golden-Rod. An Idyl of Mount Desert. 2% cents. 


Othello the Second. By | W. Ronineon, 
20 cents, 


Mademoieelle de Mersac. 15 cents. 
Consin Simon. By the Hon. Mrs. R. Marsuam. 1 cts. 


Friend and Lover. By Iza Durvus Ilagpy. 15 cents. - 


2 Harrer & Brorunres will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Catatocur mailed free on of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Frauklin Square, N. ¥. 


buttons to correspond. Manufacturer of 

Outfitting Goods, of superior 

finish, for Infants and Young Children. 

~ Wardrobes for $60, and Toilet 

AS 
j 

4 

j 
J 
SS SSS 
SA 
b a N over 100 foe Gold and Silver Watches 
A, Toond Watches to all partsofthocountry 
\ 


